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A SURVEY OF THE SOVIET ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


A well known feature of the Soviet five-year plans has been the emphasis 
placed on the capital goods’ industries. In the growing national output, 
since 1928, the share of these industries has been rising continually and 
rapidly. Consumer goods certainly had their place in the plans and 
their production made notable advances under the second five-year plan 
and again in recent years. The raising of living standards has all along 
been the declared aim of the industrialization drive. But until recently 
at least, the long-term goal has remained subordinated to the more press- 
ing short-term needs of forced industrialization, to which were added 
the claims of defence in the late thirties and of reconstruction in the 
forties. In the plans as well as in the year to year practice, priorities 
were governed, by and large, by the targets for heavy industry. Coal, 
steel and machinery have been the outstanding instances of Soviet 
economic successes. 

The machinery industries have shown the most notable progress of 
all. Even if it is difficult to accept the official claims, amounting to a 
50-fold increase in output (for all metal goods) since 1928, there is 
ample evidence that expansion in this field has been, in fact, colossal. 
The growth of output reported in the principal branches, the increasing 
diversity of products, the unmistakable advances in technology, the 
spread of the industry from a few centres in European Russia to the 
remote regions in the east, are indications of the changes which have 
taken place. Another sign of the change is the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as an exporter of engineering goods, even if her exports have 
been so far limited to the Soviet economic zone and her wresting a 
position in the world market remains a more distant possibility.* 

There are, no doubt, shadows in the picture, even when it is lifted 
out of the wider, and more controversial, context of the Soviet economy 
as a whole. Nothing is known of the relation between costs and results, 
nor can much be said about the overall efficiency reached in the indus- 
try. There was waste and incompetence in the ’thirties and there may 
still be a good deal of it today. There are still glaring contrasts between 
highly productive techniques and primitive operations by hand, often 

1 The delivery of cars to Holland under the current trade agreement (The Times, 
July 23, 1953) appears to be rather in the nature of a token export. 
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at successive stages of the same industrial process. The adjustment 
between factories producing complementary products and parts still 
leaves, on Soviet admissions, much to desire. References to these and 
other shortcomings can be read in the Soviet press and the secrecy 
surrounding the more important aspects of the industry may be sus- 
pected of hiding even greater failings. But all this does not bring into 
dispute the magnitude of the change which has taken place. It is, 
briefly, a change from a ‘metal working’ industry fitting a predominantly 
peasant economy to a modern engineering industry related to the many 
and complex needs of an industrial country. 


FOUNDATION OF A MODERN INDUSTRY 


There was, generally, little specialization in the Russian engineering 
industry in the pre-industrialization period. Although some differentia- 
tion into branches was apparent before the revolution, it was still more 
common for the same factories to produce widely divergent articles, 
from mining equipment to ploughs, from lathes to cartwheels. An early 
task of the planners was to reorganize the industry on more clearly 
defined and specialized lines. This was largely achieved under the 
first five-year plan. The range of products in individual factories was 
gradually reduced, a distinction was introduced between main and 
subsidiary lines of production and a greater uniformity was imposed 
on the design of the principal items of machinery already in production.’ 
The main effort was directed towards those branches which, like the 
machine tool, motor vehicle and electrical industries, are fundamental 
for modern needs and which were in Russia almost non-existent. A 
few factories with experience in machine tools became the basis of a 
machine tool industry. The automobile assembly and repair shops in 
Moscow and Yaroslavl were expanded into fully fledged automobile 
factories. A tractor plant was opened at the Putilov works and other 
Leningrad factories, including the Metallichesky Zavod, began to 
specialize in power machinery. In addition to the factories at Gorlovka 
and Izhorsk, a number of railway repair shops were transformed into 
heavy engineering works. Several enterprises with experience in the 
construction of mechanical appliances specialized in chemical equip- 
ment, electrical goods, etc.* 

To the factories thus reconstructed were soon added the new and 
larger enterprises, specifically designed for the production of modern 
machinery, often on a basis of very narrow specialization. Some of 

2 Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1932, no. 3, p. 118. 

3 Ibid., passim. About 90 per cent of the capital investment in the engineering 
industries under the first plan went into the five following branches: machine tools, 


motor and tractor industry, agricultural machinery, electrical equipment and trans- 
port equipment industries. Plan. Khoz. 1932, no. 78, p. 21. 
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today’s principal factories date from that period. In 1933 were opened 
the new heavy engineering works at Kramatorsk and at Sverdlovsk. 
About the same time there went into production the Chelyabinsk 
tractor plant (the Stalingrad and Kharkov plants were completed earlier), 
the Gorky automobile factory, several factories of agricultural machinery 
(among them the giant Rostov plant and the Saratov combine factory), 
and later in the period the Lugansk locomotive and the Tagil wagon 
factories and many others. The machine tool industry was a special 
concern and several specialized enterprises were opened in the main 
centres, primarily in Moscow. Also in branches approaching the 
consumer range (watches, typewriters, cycles, radio-receivers) a pro- 
gramme of construction was set on foot, though slower and on a more 
modest scale. 

The more important new factories were modelled on similar enter- 
prises existing in Germany and the United States‘ and were generally 
built on a massive scale, often exceeding their Western prototypes. 
Even in a field like machine tools, which has remained essentially a 
domain of medium and small enterprises, the Russians embarked on 
projects unique for their size.* This partiality for bigness was often 
ridiculed in the West and also in Russia it was later rejected as an 
expression of ‘gigantomania’. But there was probably more to it than 
mere exuberance and disregard for capitalist practice. The very poverty 
of Russia’s industrial structure, as well as the desperate shortage of 
skilled personnel, may have driven the planners to seek in utmost 
concentration a solution to their problems. As it was, they created 
additional problems. It took years to build the factories and years 
again to get them into full swing.* and the ‘fluidity’ of labour and 
frequent switches in responsible personnel were not calculated to 
improve matters. However, by 1935 the main difficulties appear to 
have been overcome, especially as the enthusiasm generated by the 
first stages of socialist construction began to yield its crop of trained 
technicians and experienced workers. The negative experience of the 
earlier years (together with the pressing exigencies of the approaching 
war) largely explains the emphasis on medium and small scale enter- 
prises in the third five-year plan. 

In other respects the Russians made few attempts at originality and 


* The cutting tool factory Frezer was built on the model of Stock’s in Germany. 
Rostselmash incorporated many features of McCormick’s (Tekhnicheskaya Rekon- 
struktsia v I Piatiletke, Moscow, p. 111). The Gorky automobile factory was actually 
built with the help of consultants from Ford’s and the Russian engineers who took 
charge of it had been trained in the USA (Plan. Khoz. 1934, no. 10, p. 31). 

5 The Gorky milling machine factory was designed for a capacity of about 3,500 
machines a year, or nearly twice the output of Cincinatti-Milling which the Russians 
were out to imitate (Plan. Khoz. 1932, no. 7-8, p. 45). 

° Plan. Khoz. 1934, no. 8-9, p. 28, ibid, 1934, no. 10, p. 31. 
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aimed, indeed, at little more than imitating the methods, processes and 
types of products which they had seen and studied in the leading 
industrial countries of the West. The initial equipment for the industry 
was mainly imported’ and the products were, at first, more or less 
successful copies of the models current in the West. The problem 
before the planners was merely whom to copy and on what types to 
concentrate,*® the slender resources permitting only little variation in 
design of the basic products. But the range of goods kept on widening 
and each year hundreds of new articles were put into production.° 
Priority remained, naturally, with industrial equipment. Output of 
metallurgical equipment, limited at first to auxiliary items, grew to 
embrace a nearly complete assortment of mechanisms and parts required 
for blast-furnaces, steel-mills and many processes in non-ferrous 
metallurgy. Production of oil and mining equipment was expanded to 
include modern machinery for drilling, pumping and refining as well as 
coal-cutters, conveyors, loading equipment, etc. Some items of chemical 
equipment were put into production under the first plan and many more 
followed on the advances in Soviet metallurgy during the second. 
Several basic models of electrical equipment were introduced around 
1932. Under the second plan the stress was on railway equipment, 
electrical machinery, agricultural implements and machine tools, and 
in all these branches the growing variety of products went hand in 
hand with expansion of output. The pride of Soviet engineering of that 
period was the motor vehicle and tractor industries (and the less pub- 
licized aircraft industry). These, virtually founded under the first plan, 
reached under the second an annual output of about 200 thousand units. 
Also in the production of textile machinery, equipment for the food 
industry and several categories of consumer goods progress was made 
under the second plan, though in these fields achievement often fell 
considerably short of the target. 


THE GROWTH OF OUTPUT 


[A measure of progress of the industry is provided by the official 
index of production. According to this, the output of the machinery 
and metal working industries increased about 13 times over in the 


7 ‘Nearly all large factories built during the first five-year plan have foreign tools.’ 
Imports of machine tools over the years 1929-33 amounted to 284 million gold 
rubles, compared with a home production worth about 150 million current rubles. 
(Plan. Khoz. 1932, no. 7-8, p. 45). 

8 That there was sometimes heated controversy in these matters is shown by accusa- 
tions of ‘sabotage’ levelled at the time of the great purges against some leading tech- 
nicians on the ground of their preference for German, rather than American, models 
of machine tools. (Plan. Khoz. 1938, no. 9, p. 39.) 

® The number of items of machinery in production increased from 7-8 thousand in 
1928 to 12 thousand by 1934. (Plan. Khoz. 1934, no. 10, p. 18.) 
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period of the first two plans, from 2.13 milliard rubles in 1927-28 to 
27.5 milliard rubles in 1937 (1926-27 prices).*° The share of these 
industries in the gross output of industry rose consequently from about 
10 to 29 per cent. These figures, however, are generally thought to 
convey an exaggerated picture of growth. The 1926-27 prices, it is 
argued, reflected the relative scarcity (and high value) of manufactured 
goods in Russia in the twenties, and their perpetuation in the index 
was in itself sufficient to exaggerate the rates of expansion, precisely 
in those branches which had been most affected by the progress of 
industrialization. An even more serious objection refers to the pricing 
of commodities which had been first introduced during the plans and 
had no real equivalent in 1926-27. The new products were apparently 
given reference prices on a cost basis at the time of their introduction, 
and this meant that the ‘1926-27 prices’ of a great many items in the 
index were in fact current prices, already tainted by the inflationary 
rise in costs characteristic of the industrialization period. All these 
factors combine, it is maintained, to impart to the output statistics a 
strong upward bias. Criticisms of the index have also been raised at 
various times in the Soviet Union, and the final abandonment of the 
1926-27 valuation under the current plan’? adds weight indirectly to 
the view that its indications had been far from perfect also over past 
years. 

While the existence of an upward bias in the official statistics must be 
kept in mind, the means of evaluating the extent of the bias are com- 
pletely lacking. Attempts have been made to construct an independent 
index of Soviet machinery production from the data of physical output 
which are available. Professor Gerschenkron, in an admirable study of 
the Soviet machinery output under the first two plans, arrives at an 
index figure of 525 for 1937 (1927-28=100), as against the figure of 
1475 in the official index for large scale industry.‘* However, the 
weights employed by Prof. Gerschenkron are 1939 dollar prices and 
this choice, as is carefully pointed out by the author, tends to depress 
the index, just as the 1926-27 prices tended to inflate it. For the second 
five-year plan his computations result in an increase of 99 per cent, a 
figure even lower than the reported increase in the consumption of 
rolled steel.1* Yet, the author remarks, ‘an opposite trend actually was 


° Plan. Khoz. 1939, no. 3, p. 68. 

11 In 1950 and 1951 current wholesale prices served as the basis for planning and 
control of production and for the statistics of output. In 1952, the prices ruling on 
January 1952 were adopted as a standard for 1952-55 and a recomputation was begun 
of the results of the past two years in terms of the new prices (Plan. Khoz. 1952, no. 1, 


p. 78). 

12 A Dollar Index of Soviet Machinery Output, 1927-1928 to 1937, Santa Monica, 1951. 
_** Consumption of rolled steel in the engineering industries increased about 2.3 
times between 1932 and 1936 (from data in Plan. Khoz. 1937, no. 3, p. 68). The 
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to be anticipated because of the increasing value of output per unit of 
metal in the process of industrialization’. 


| MANPOWER 

A notion of the growth of the industry is conveyed by the rise in the 
figures of employment. The number of workers trebled under the first 
plan and increased by a further 40 per cent under the second, so that, 
with a figure of 2,570 thousand employed, the engineering industry 
accounted in 1937 for about a quarter of the industrial labour force in 
the country.‘ This proportion appears to have been maintained in 
later years. '* 

The training of so vast an army of raw labour was bound to raise 
tremendous problems. In this respect the engineering industry started 
at a particular disadvantage, if only because the sort of skill and general 
knowledge it required from the worker was so different from the apti- 
tudes and habits of the Russian village, the primary source of man- 
power. Extensive training schemes were set on foot. On a lower level, 
education and training of workers was a responsibility of individual 
factories and the principal medium for this task was the network of 
factory schools (FZO)'* supplemented by short-term courses, evening 
classes, etc. (In later years the tasks of training were taken over by the 
Administration of Labour Reserves, set up by the decree of 2 October 
1940). Technicians of the intermediate grade were prepared at special 
technical schools (technicums) the number of which has grown rapidly. *’ 
But it was primarily the progress of advanced technical training and the 
‘organization of research which assured the future of the industry. 

14 Plan. Khoz. 1939, no. 3, p. 68. The figures include, as is usual in Russian statis- 
tics, technical and administrative personnel as well as workers directly participating in 
production. The total number of workers and employees engaged in industry (exclud- 
ing building) was nearly 8 million in 1932 and 10 million in 1937 (Plan. Khoz. 1939, 
no. 5, p. 169). The 1941 Plan provided for a labour force of 11 million. 

18 Klimenko, (Puti Povyshenia Proizvoditelnosty Truda v Mashinostroyenii, Moscow, 
1950, p. 12) states that the ratio of workers to machine tools in 1940 was 4:1. The 
resulting figure of 2,800 thousand may, however, refer only to operatives. A rough 
estimate based on the 1941 Plan indicates a labour force of about 3 million in the eight 
Commissariats concerned with engineering. The employment target for 1950, which 
can be deduced from Klimenko (ibid.) as being about 3,500 thousand, appears rather 
low. 

16 The system of factory schools was established in the early ’twenties and was 
extended under the plans. The number of trainees (in all industries) was 95 thousand 


in 1926 and 224 thousand in 1938. The term of training was originally 3-4 years, 
shortened later to 14 (E. N. Medynsky, Narodnoye Obrazovaniye v SSSR, 1947, p 


1? ‘Technicums turned out 28.6 specialists in 1928, 107.7 thousand in 1932 and 155.9 
thousand in 1937. About a third of the number were trained for industry, building and 
transport (Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, vol. SSSR, p. 1334). 





output of high-grade ‘steels, a material overwhelmingly (90 per cent in 1935) con- 
sumed by the engineering industries. increased from 555 thousand tons in 1932 to 2,500 
thousand tons in 1937 (Plan. Khoz. 1939, no. 3, p. 80). 
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Higher technical establishments, either university faculties or indepen- 
dent institutes, were set up in most engineering centres.'* Research 
departments were created at the commissariats concerned with industry, 
at the universities and at larger factories. The two most important 
research organizations in mechanical engineering were the Central 
Institute of Machinebuilding Technology (Ts. N.-I.I.T.M.) and the 
Institute of Experimental Research on Machine Tools (E.N.-I.1.M.S.). 
A department of technology was formed at the Academy of Sciences 
(in 1935), comprising a machine-building section and a special section 
on welding research. Laboratories of research, related to local industries, 
were attached to the branches of the Academy and to the republican 
academies. 


THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


With the completion of the second five-year plan, it was claimed, the 
Soviet Union had become all but self-sufficient i in machinery. 1” ~The 
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task now became one of ‘catching up with and outrunning’ the nadie 
capitalist countries. The machinery targets in the third five-year plan 
were set with an eye to the American figures of output in 1929, and 
though these, on the whole, were still unattainable, in several basic 
branches the goal did not seem far off.*° Much attention was con- 
centrated on items of machinery which, despite the progress made under 
the previous plan, were still considered to be a weak link in develop- 
ment. Such were certain classes of machine tools, casting and forging 
equipment, machines for the timber industry, mining equipment and 
new agricultural implements. Relatively high targets were set for all 
branches with particular emphasis on the output of the more modern 

18'The number of graduates from technical colleges was 11 thousand in 1929 
and 35 thousand in 1937. In the post-war years there were in existence about 50 
training institutes of mechanical engineering (ibid.). 

® Plan. Khoz. 1938, no. 11, p. 65. Import of machinery declined greatly under the 
second five-year plan, as is seen from the following data (Mikulin and Mishustin, 
Vneshnyaya Torgovlya SSSR, 1918-1937, p. 18). 

*0 Thus, production of machine tools in 1942 was to exceed in quantity the USA 
output of 1929. The output of steam turbines and generators was to reach (in power 


capacity) respectively 93 and 85 per cent of the American figure (Plan. Khoz. 1940, no. 
6, p. 12). 
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types and models (e.g. of tractors, railway engines and cars) recently 
introduced.*! 

Little has been disclosed of the developments during this period. 
The long term provisions of the plan were apparently dropped, as the 
war in Europe drew nearer and the tasks of defence became more 
pressing. Many branches scheduled for development under the five- 
year plan actually declined, the tractor industry going back to a level 
of around 1931 and motor vehicles to that of 1936. That this was due 
to the conversion of factories to military production is an explanation 
which suggests itself most readily.** Increased arms production 
accounted probably in no small measure for the reported rise in engin- 
eering output over these three years (by 45 per cent, according to the 
official index). 

The approach of war added a new sense of urgency to the task of 
developing the industries of the eastern regions. Important engineering 
centres had grown there in the ’thirties, attracted primarily by the fast 
rising metallurgy of the Urals. Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Tagil, Orsk 
and Ufa became the sites of numerous enterprises, notably heavy 
engineering works, a tractor factory, railway equipment factories and 
other heavy metal consumers. Much development had taken place 
along the Volga and new centres of the industry appeared in Siberia 
and in Central Asia. But the old industrial regions, in European Russia, 
and in the Ukraine, remained by far the more important and still 
accounted for the overwhelming part of output. Some of the highly 
skilled branches, notably machine tools, remained almost entirely 
concentrated in the traditional centres where alone, in the early years, 
nuclei of skilled labour could be found. 

Efforts were made to bring these industries to the newly developed 
areas and the third five-year plan was particularly emphatic on the need 
for ‘complex’ development of these areas with a view to rendering them 
self-supporting. It provided specifically for the construction of ‘replica 
plants’, intended to duplicate the vital production of some older estab- 
lishments located in the west.** ‘To what extent these plans were carried 
into effect before the outbreak of war, is not known. But it is certain 
that the war itself has greatly accelerated the eastward shift of the 
industry and has led to the emergence of a number of new centres in 
the Volga region, in the Urals and in Siberia. 


21 Plan. Khoz. 1939, no. 3, P. 74. 

22 'The ‘serious difficulties’ attending the introduction of new car and tractor types 
and the transition to new technological methods may have been a contributory cause 
of the decline in these branches (Klimenko, op. cit., p. 12). 

%3 Plan. Khoz. 1940, no. 11, p. 48. It is worth noting in this connection that con- 
struction of new enterprises in Moscow and Leningrad was forbidden; the ban was 
extended in 1939 to Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov, Gorky and Sverdlovsk (A. Kursky, 
Tretya Stalinskaya Pyatiletka, 1940, p. 78) 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


The first impact of the war was a severe blow to the industry. Full 
scale conversion to war production took place against the background 
of the German advance, the loss of the southern metallurgy and the 
hasty evacuation of factories from the invaded provinces. The material 
losses were enormous and, though partly made up for by the expansion 
of the war industries in the east, they weighed heavily in the balance of 
the first fateful years of the war. In the long run, however, the changes 
wrought by the war were not all unfavourable. For once a powerful 
impulse had been given to the development of the eastern centres. 
Many factories were successfully transferred from the threatened areas 
(which included the all-important Moscow region and the whole of the 
Ukraine) and re-established in the east while the war was still on. 
There was no equivalent westward trek after the war and the greater 
part of the equipment (and presumably, numbers of skilled workers) 
remained permanently in the new locations.?* 

The war also brought with it tremendous technological developments, 
so it is claimed, primarily connected with the application of mass 
production methods in the armaments industries. War output consists 
usually of a relatively small number of items produced in very great 
quantities; it lends itself with particular ease to mass fabrication. The 
experience of the war years was, according to Soviet writers, of crucial 
importance for post-war development. It was a school of assembly 
line techniques, based on a division of labour carried to the extreme 
and on the application of special purpose machine tools on a scale 
hitherto unknown; it brought new techniques of casting and more 
efficient methods of machining, simplified designs of many products 
and greater standardization; not least was the experience gained in 
modern methods of organization of work.?* 

Technological progress in consequence of war is not uncommon. 
But in the rapid developments, which have undeniably taken place in 
the Soviet Union, two extraneous factors have probably played a part. 
One was the war-time technical and economic help from the Western 
allies. Shipments under lend-lease, for example, included about 27 
thousand machine tools (over 20 thousand from the USA and 6500 from 
Britain), a contribution probably more notable for the relative quality 
of the tools than for the mere number. Far more important was the 
fact that the German defeat brought a considerable portion of Hitler’s 
war industries under Soviet control. The Russians, no doubt, availed 
themselves of these opportunities to speed up their own reconstruction. 

*41t has been said of the Moscow factories Kalibr and Frezer that they have in- 


herited from pre-war only factory space (Plan. Khoz. 1948, no. 4, p. 24). 
*5 Klimenko, op. cit., p. 18. 
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Considerable quantities of equipment were, by all accounts, directly 
transferred to Russia and, more important perhaps, a transfusion of 
skill and technical knowledge took place under various forms in the 
years that followed. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


Expansion under the post-war plan was extremely rapid and the 
rates were, for many branches, reminiscent of the early plans. Total 
engineering output increased by 130 per cent in relation to 1940 — 
a figure which, if the index is taken without reservations, must lead to 
the conclusion that nearly half the industrial output in 1950 consisted 
of engineering products.** Output of metallurgical equipment increased 
4.8 times, oil equipment 3 times, steam turbines 2.6 times, electrical 
equipment 3 times, in comparison with 1940. Similar rates of growth 
were shown by agricultural machinery branches (though for these, it 
must be remembered, 1940 was a particularly low year) and the assort- 
ment of agricultural implements has been considerably extended. The 
tractor industry exceeded its pre-war peak production (in terms of 
tractor power) and the output of motor vehicles more than doubled. 

The expansion of the heavy engineering branches was related to the 
tasks of reconstruction, primarily in the basic industries. Vast quantities 
of new equipment were installed in the coal-mines where further 
progress in mechanization (notably of loading operations at the face 
and in development work) is said to have been achieved by the applica- 
tion of ‘combines’ and new excavating machinery.*’? Equipment for 
iron and steel mills reached an output of 134 thousand tons (against 
28 thousand tons in 1940 and 17 thousand in 1938) and included new 
items designed to modernize the mills and to widen the assortment of 
rolled products. Greater stress than in the past was laid on mechaniza- 
tion of auxiliary operations, such as loading, charging, transport and 
other heavy work. Mechanical implements were developed for the 
timber industry. But the most rapid progress was made in the output 
of construction machinery: dredges, excavators, cranes, road making 
equipment etc.** The massive use of machinery has, no doubt, greatly 
influenced the speed of reconstruction and has now enabled the Rus- 
sians to embark on constructional projects which were beyond their 
capacity in pre-war years. 

26 Gross industrial production in 1940 amounted to 138.5 milliard rubles (1926-27 
prices) and the share of the engineering and metal working industries was then 36.3 
per cent (Voznessensky, op. cit., p. 66). In 1950 gross industrial production was 73 
per cent above pre-war level (Report on post-war plan). 

27 Over 400 new types of machinery are claimed to have been introduced in coal- 
mining (Plan. Khoz. 1953, no. 2). 


28 Compared with 1940 output of excavators increased 13 times, scrapers 8.5 times, 
road making machinery 7 times. 
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Illustrative of the growth of the industry is the post-war increase in 
the stock of machine tools. The 1940 inventory consisted of about 700 
thousand units (compared with 100 thousand in 1928 and 380 thousand 
in 1937).** By 1950 it had increased to 1,400 thousand,** this despite the 
losses*? and the high rate of wear and tear during the war. Imports 
must have accounted for a large part of the increment. But domestic 
production was also expanded and notable improvements took place in 
the quality and range of the machines in production. Progress is 
particularly apparent in the production of special purpose machines, 
reflecting the spread of mass production techniques: over a thousand 
new types of these machines (many more types than Russia ever pos- 
sessed) were introduced under the plan. Successes are claimed in the 
output of unit construction machines (‘aggregative’ machine tools) and 
transfer machines. A number of the latter have been installed for the 
partial automation of machining processes in motor and tractor factories 
(‘automatic lines’).** 

The growing ramifications of the industry, the relative abundance of 
equipment and, above all, the accumulating experience of workers and 
management, make further technological progress almost a matter of 
course. Little is known of the happenings in this field, but occasional 
disclosures point to ever increasing specialization and division of 
labour, extension of flow and assembly methods, improved tools and 
mechanization of auxiliary work as the bases of current and prospective 
development. 

Specialization has led to further narrowing of variety, and expansion 
in volume, of the output of individual factories. (Uralmash now pro- 
duces a tenth, Nevsky Zavod about a fourth, of the number of items 
they produced before the war.) Pressed to the point where many 
factories concentrate on semi-products and parts, it brings to the fore- 
ground the problem of co-operation between enterprises, a notorious 
cause of friction and a subject of many complaints in the daily press. 
On the other hand, the increasing use of standard components has 
altered many traditional techniques and has led, in particular, to semi- 
mass and batch production methods in heavy engineering. Steam 
turbines, for example, are produced in the Metallichesky Zavod (Lenin- 
grad) in six standard sizes, but up to 60 per cent of their component 
parts are identical and these are produced in batches, often in ‘sub- 


oon op. cit., p. 62, Klimenko, op. cit., p. 18, Plan. Khoz. 1940, no. 6, 
p. 26. 

3° Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1951, no. 8, p. 47. The machine tool inventory in Britain was 
880, in the USA 1,772 thousand, in the same year (A General Survey of the European 
Engineering Industry, U.N. Econ. Com. for Europe, Geneva, p. 92). 

51 375 thousand machine tools were ‘destroyed, wrecked or looted’ by the enemy 
(Voznessensky, op. cit., p. 131). 

52 See below, p. 349. 
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contracting’ factories. In branches based on mass or flow production, 
great progress is claimed in organization of work and in utilization of 
plant and personnel. The innovations seem to consist largely in a 
further progressive subdivision of the productive processes, the intro- 
duction of side flow lines and sub-assembly lines converging toward the 
main assembly, and the application of the usual control and coordination 
devices, such as time cycles (‘graph’) based on time study results. 
Apparently, only a beginning has been made in mechanization of 
subsidiary operations, if in a ‘highly mechanized factory’ such as the 
Urals Wagon Factory, 70 per cent of all operations are still done by 
hand. Effective progress appears to have been, generally, achieved in 
machining. Greatly increased speeds are quoted for the tools now in 
use, and there is said to be a shift towards the more refined and efficient 
methods, from turning to pressing, from milling to broaching and 
grinding, with some of the newest techniques (like electro-erosive and 
anodic treatment) gaining wider application. Development is said to be 
hampered by insufficiencies in the pre-machining stages in rolling, 
casting and forging, where, despite many innovations (introduction of 
pressure and centrifugal casting, use of metal moulds, automatic presses) 
technological progress is, as a rule, lagging behind.** 

In the following passages a brief review is made of some of the 
principal branches of Soviet engineering. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


In the early ’thirties Soviet requirements in machine tools were met 
mainly from imports. Production at home was limited to the simpler 
types turned out by the ‘universal’ machinery factories in Moscow, 
Nizhny, Kharkov and a few other places. Under the plans, the creation 
of a specialized machine tool industry was given high priority. Within 
five years no less than ro factories made the production of machine tools 
their main business*‘ and in addition, a number of enterprises (about 30 
in 1934) continued the manufacture of machine tools as a subsidiary 
line of production.** Among the factories opened during that period 
were the ‘giant’ Moscow turret lathe factory and Gorky milling machine 
factory, Stankokonstruktsia, Frezer (cutting tools) and the reconstructed 
Krasny Proletary in Moscow, the drilling and grinding machine plant 
in Kharkov, the Kiev factory of automatic lathes and the factories at 
Leningrad, Odessa and Samara. In later years, machine tool production 
was also developed in other engineering centres on the Volga and in 
places farther inland, like Sterlitamak in Bashkiria and Novosibirsk in 
western Siberia. 


33 Klimenko, op. cit. passim.; Plan. Khoz. 1950, no. 4, Pp. 24 
34 Plan. Khoz. 1932, no. 7-8, p. 45. 35 Plan. Khoz. 1934, no. 8-9, p. 28. 
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The progress of the industry is illustrated by the growth of output. 
In 1927-28 the output was about 2,000 units, in 1932 it was 18,000, in 
1936, it was 36,000, and the plan for 1941 provided for 58,000 to be 
produced.** 

This rapid expansion had its sources, on the one hand, in the growing 
capacity of the industry, which was being continually expanded by the 
addition of new plant, and on the other, in rising productivity. The 
latter was extremely low at the outset. The new factories were usually 
started with raw labour, new not only to this industry but to industry 
generally; there was thus much room left for a subsequent increase in 
output per man. Improvement did take place, but it was considered 
slow and complaints were voiced as late as 1938, that the industry was 
still ‘a long way behind the American and even the European machine 
tool industries’. The average output per worker in the specialized 
factories of the Glavstankoprom (Chief Administration of the Machine 
Tool Industry) was .64 machine tool in 1937; this, it was said, compared 
unfavourably with the 1929 American average of 1.34 machine tool ‘of 
greater complexity and power’.*? 

An even more serious weakness was the narrow capacity of the 
industry in regard to assortment of types and sizes. The 1932 output 
contained only 49 different machines and though diversification pro- 
ceeded rapidly (in 1937 there were 300 types and sizes in production) 
the structure of the industry did not improve as radically as the planners 
expected. There was considerable difficulty and delay in the develop- 
ment of the more modern types, particularly of special purpose machine 
tools, for which the need grew continually with the spread of mass 
production. 

The most complete picture available of the pre-war capacity of the 
industry is provided by the targets of the 1941 Plan. These are set out 
on p. 348 against the output figures of earlier years.** 

The post-war five-year plan provided for a productive capacity of 
94.8 thousand machine tools and for an actual production of 74 thousand 
by 1950.*° Out of the latter total, 12.3 thousand were to be special and 
unit construction machine tools, the latter ‘of an average productivity 
equal to that of five ordinary machines’. Over the five-year period 
between 30 and 35 thousand machine tools of this category were to be 
produced.‘® The total number of types and sizes in production was to 
be 2,300 in 1950, a considerable increase in variety and choice when 
compared with the 500 in production in 1940. 

36 Sotsialisticheskoye Stroitelstvo, Moscow, 1936, p. 20; Plan. Khoz. 1939, no. 3, p- 
68; 1941 Plan. 

3? Plan. Khoz. 1938, no. 9, p. 52. 


38 Sots. Stroit., Moscow, 1936, p. 156. 
3® Zakon o Piatiletnom Plane. 4° Klimenko, op. cit., p. 51. 
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1927-28 1932 Plan 1941 





TOTAL 1,783 18,124 58,000 


Lathes 830 7,115 13,770 
Capstan lathes —_— 512 3,370 
Automatic and Semi-Autom. lathes _— — 3,136 
Milling machines 53 1,071 5,147 
Gear-cutting machines — — 686 
Boring mills 10 67 
Planing and shaping mach. 181 1,068 
Slotting machines 35 46 
Broaching machines - — 
Grinding machines 18 475 
Drilling machines | 546 6,838 
Special machine tools | a 

Unit construction mach. tools 














Only fragmentary information has been released on the progress of 
the industry under the 1946-50 plan and even less has been revealed 
of the planned development under the current (fifth) plan. The avail- 
able information can be summarized as follows. 

Output of machine tools ‘attained and exceeded’ the pre-war level 
around 1946-48‘! and amounted in 1951 to 82.5 thousand units. 
The number of types and sizes increased to 1,750.4* Of the types newly 
designed and put into production, 250 were universal and over 1,000 
special purpose and unit construction machines. 

A feature of the new general purpose machine tools is their increased 
speed, a development made possible by progress in the metallurgy of 
hard alloys. Lathes (for work up to 400 mm. diameter) with speeds of 
1,200 and 3,000 r.p.m. have now taken the place of the older models 
capable of 600 r.p.m.; milling machines with a speed of 1,500-1,800 
r.p.m. are now being produced instead of the older types of 425-530 
r.p.m. Higher speeds, to be fully effective, require in turn a speeding 
up of the auxiliary operations, such as loading, feeding and measuring. 
These are in many cases carried out and controlled mechanically, by 
cam mechanisms and hydraulic and electric devices. 

Notable progress is claimed in the production of unit construction 
machine tools. Their range, limited before the war to drilling and 
boring, has been extended and now includes combined tools for milling, 
boring, drilling and tapping, ‘with many spindles working simul- 
taneously from many sides and at various and changeable angles’. 
The tools have been applied primarily in the automobile, tractor and 
agricultural machinery factories. *¢ 


41 Plan. Khoz. 1951, no. 3, p. 20. 

42 Stanky i Instrument, 1952, no. 5. 43 Plan. Khoz. 1952, no. 2, p. 43. 

** Examples include an automatic 16-spindle vertical drilling machine for drilling 
caterpillar track segments, a 39-spindle tapping machine for work on tractor crank- 
cases, a 12-spindle machine for boring, drilling and tapping of electric motor frames 
(Klimenko, op. cit., p. 49). 
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A noteworthy post-war development has been the installation of 
‘automatic lines’ in a number of engineering factories. These consist of 
the usual automatic tools, laid out in proper sequence and fitted with 
additional devices for conveying the job from stand to stand, for lifting, 
securing, handling and other operations usually done by the worker. 
They correspond in all probability to what is known in the West as 
transfer machines. 

The first automatic line was introduced in 1946, in the Kharkov 
tractor factory and consisted of 14 automatic tools totalling 134 spindles; 
it is said to have reduced from 58 to 2 the number of workers on the 
task for which it was designed. A line composed of 16 unit construction 
machines with a total of 228 spindles has been installed for the machin- 
ing of cylinder blocks for the ZIS-150 lorry. Lines have also been built 
at the Yaroslavl and the Pobeda factories.** In all, 40 ‘automatic lines’ 
were stated to be in operation in 1953.** 

Complete automation is claimed to have been achieved in a model 
‘automatic factory’ put into operation in 1951 for the manufacture of 
pistons. The processes, allegedly fully automatic, include foundry 
work and casting, heat treatment, machining and so on, down to 
packing.‘? Automation, it is said, has reduced the number of operatives 
to 7 of normal requirements. A second ‘automatic’ piston factory was 
known to be under construction in 1952.** 

Successes are also claimed in the design and output of heavy machine 
tools, notably of the type needed in shipbuilding, in road- and building 
machinery production and in the manufacture of equipment for hydro- 
electric stations. Production of heavy machine tools has only started in 
post-war years and is scheduled for rapid expansion (2.6 times) under 
the current plan. These and ‘high accuracy machines’ (also mainly a 
post war development) are the only categories singled out for mention 


in the draft of the 1950-55 plan. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 

Automobile production started in the Soviet Union in the middle 
twenties, but it was not until the ‘thirties that a large scale industry 
was established on a modern basis. The AMO factory in Moscow was 
rebuilt under the first plan and shortly afterwards the larger ZIM, 
designed for an ultimate capacity of 300 thousand vehicles a year, was 
opened at Gorky. Unlike their American counterparts, and in keeping 
with the needs of a much poorer country, the Soviet enterprises con- 


**D. A. Ryzhkov, Tekhnichesky Progress v Otechestvennom Stankostroenii, Moscow, 
19 


51. 

*® Plan. Khoz. 1953, no. 3, p. 27. 

*? Ryzhkov, op. cit. 

*® Stanky i Instrument, 1952, no. 11. 
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centrated overwhelmingly on the output of commercial vehicles. Only 
a few models were in production during the ’thirties‘* and the attempts 
to introduce new designs under the third plan were interrupted by the 
war. With the approach of war output fell generally and attention 
turned to gazogene motors and other fuel saving devices. Apparently, 
steps were taken to develop the industry in the east and a new factory 
was built in the Urals (Miass). 

Expansion under the post-war plan was to be particularly rapid. No 
less than six new factories were scheduled for construction, while the 
existing plants were to be extended and four new assembly plants were 
to be built. Output, in fact, increased considerably, though the 1950 
target was not, apparently, reached. 


Output of motor vehicles in the USSR in selected years 
(in thousands) 





l 
| | | Plan | 
| 1927-28 | 1932 | 1937 | 1941 | 1946 | 1948 





Total | 67 23-9 | 200.0 | 140.0 | 120.8 232.8 

Cars — —* | 18.2) 9.0} | 20.0 

Lorries and buses 67 23.8| 181.8] 131.0 | 206.8 
| | | | 














@ 34 cars. 


Sources: 1927-28 and 1932, Sots. Stroit. 1937, p. 165; Plan. Khoz. 1939, no. 3, p. 71, 
1946, from E.C.E. Economic Survey for 1951 (based on E. Lokshin Promy- 
shlennost SSSR v Novoi Pyatiletke 1946, and Avtomobilnaya Promyshlennost 
1947, no. 3. Data for post-war years based on Bol. Sov. Ents., vol. I, 1949, 
and Vop. Ek. 1951, no. 6, p. 30. 

The principal types of passenger cars now in production are the 
ZIS-110 (8 cylinder, 140 HP engine, maximum speed 140 km/hr), 
Pobeda (4 cyl., 50 HP, 110 km/hr), Moskvich, a popular car of low fuel 
consumption (23 HP, 90 km/hr) and, since 1950, ZIM (6 cyl., 95 HP, 
110 km/hr.). The main types of commercial vehicles, with their charac- 
teristics, are listed below. 





| | | | ; 
GAZ- | GAZ- | | ZIS- | ZIS- | YaG- | YaAZ- 
MM | | | 50 | 253 6 200 








Max. speed 
(km/hr) | 70 


| 1 

Load (Kg) | 1,500 | 4,000 | 3,500 | 5,000 | 7,000 
| 

Type of motor | Four lignition | 


go | 65 60 60 
| |2-stroke|4-stroke|2-stroke 
| | | diesel | ignition] diesel 
Power (HP) 50 | | 70 | 73 go | 83 73 110 











Source: Koryagin, Veselkov, Zorokhovich, Puteviye i Stroitelnye Mashiny, Moscow, 
1951. 


4° The Moscow factory produced the ZIS-101 car and the ZIS-5 lorry, the Gorky 
factory the GAZ-A car and the GAZ-AA lorry, the Yaroslavl factory the YaG-6. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


- Production of some items of agricultural machinery, tractors, com- 
bine-harvesters, tractor seed-drills, started in the late "twenties. Under 
the plans these branches of machinery production were expanded at an 
extremely rapid rate, though probably not rapidly enough to meet the 
huge demand created by wholesale collectivization. At the same time 
there was a steep fall in the output of traditional horse-drawn and hand 
implements. Around 1937 a decline set in, aggravated later by the war. 
Soviet tractor production reached its peak in 1936 with an output of 


176.9 thousand (15 HP units), a figure exceeded only in the last years of 
the post-war plan. 


Production of some items of agricultural machinery in selected years 
(thousand units) 





1932 | 7 | 1941 | 1945 | 1948 1950 
Plan Plan Actual 


| |1927- -28| 





— | | 

physical units | 1 rye | 50.6 | 28.0 | 

15 HP units | 50.4 : ‘ 50.4° 

Tractor ploughs 4 6 | 67.2° 

Horse-drawn 
ploughs | 

Tractor cul- | 


36.64 
| 

tivators | 1.6% | 19.5% 
| 


| 1146.5 


Horse-drawn 
cultivators 
Tractor seed 
drills 
Horse-drawn 
drills 
Combine 


vesters ; | 43-9 13.0 





2 in 1929; > in 1933; © in 1938 
226.9 in 1931, 80.3 in 1933; 

€ delivered to agriculture 180; 

f 249 over the 1946-50 period; 

§ 254 over the 1946-50 period. 


Sources: 1927-28 and 1932, Sots. Stroit. 1936, p. 160; 1933 and 1938, Plan. Khoz. 
1939, no. 8, p. 159; 1937, Jtogi Vypolnenia Vtorovo Pyatiletnovo Plana, p. 19; 
1941, 1941 Plan; 1950, Law on the 4th five-year plan; post-war years from 
Voprosy Ek. 1950 no. 6 p. 40, 1951 no. 6 p. 30. 


This industry appears to have been one of the worst affected by the 
war, the more so since many of its centres were located in the grain 
regions of the west and the Ukraine. Rehabilitation after the war 
involved the reconstruction of several enterprises of pre-war renown, 
among them the giant Rostov plant (Rostselmash), the factories at 
Kharkov (Serp i Molot), Kirovograd and Homel, the Zaporozhe 
combine factory and the Kharkov and Stalingrad tractor factories. 

B 
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New works, scheduled for construction under the post-war plan, 
included tractor plants at Minsk, Vladimir and Lipetsk, all now in 
operation. In the eastern regions new centres of the industry were 
developed with the help of equipment evacuated from the west: in 
Rubtsovsk (Altai) a tractor plant was built during the war and a second 
factory was under construction in the late "forties; Kurgan (western 
Siberia) became the site of the Uralselmash concern; also the older 
centres, at Omsk, Krasnoyarsk and Tashkent have been expanded. 

The output of tractors over the 1946-50 period totalled about 680 
thousand (15 HP units), less than the amount planned (712 thousand), 
but considerably more than was produced under the second five-year 
plan.*° The output consisted largely of track-laying types, many of 
them heavy (60 and 80 HP) and an increasing proportion diesel- 
powered. Little headway, apparently, has been made with row-crop 
tractors of which three new models (the 37 HP engine, tracklaying 
KDP-35, the small KhTZ-7 for gardening, and the 36 HP rubber-wheel 
Belarus) have been designed and put into production since the war.*? 
Combine harvesters are said to have undergone many improvements 
and self-propelled combines formed already a large part of the output 
under the plan.** However, the principal model (S-4) was recently 
stated to be ‘inadequate for the needs of agriculture’®* and its production 
is to be curtailed.** Work is reported to be in progress on a ‘northern’ 
combine for use in humid regions and a low-cutting and straw-gathering 
model was said to have been developed some years ago, 56 but has not 
been mentioned since. 

The most notable progress in mechanization has been accomplished 
in grain cultivation where some processes are rapidly approaching 
saturation.®* Ploughing and seeding of industrial crops have also been 
largely mechanized and the main effort there seems now to bear on 
developing harvesting machinery. Thus, successes are reported in the 
construction of cotton-pickers, beet-harvesters, maize-combines and 
flax harvester-threshers; but these machines do not seem to be yet in 
large scale production. Currently, vigorous efforts are made to increase 
the degree of mechanization in the most ‘retarded’ branches: potato 


5° Deliveries to agriculture amounted to 536 thousand (15 HP units; Plan. Khoz. 
1951, no. 3, p. 39). In 1953 the tractor inventory in MTS consisted of "969 thousand 
15 HP units, compared with 557 thousand before the war (Pravda, September 22, 1953). 

51 The number of row -crop tractors in agriculture was 108 thousand in February 
1953 (Pravda, October 3, 1953). 

52 39 thousand out of a total of 93 thousand produced under the plan. 

53 Pravda, October 3, 1953. 

54 Tbid., September 29, 1953. 

55 P. N. Goremykin, Sovetskoye Selskokhozyaistvennoye Mashinostroyeniye, Moscow, 
1949. 

°° In 1952, mechanized operations in collective farms accounted for 96-7 per cent 
of the ploughing, 87 per cent of grain sowing, 70 per cent of grain harvesting, 98 per 
cent of cotton planting and 95 per cent of beetroot planting (Pravda, October 1, 1953). 
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growing, garden crops and livestock breeding. Far-reaching measures 
were recently announced to that effect. They include provisions for a 
vast increase in the output of row-crop tractors (to about 50,000 and 
70,000 in 1954 and 1955 respectively) and for large scale production 
of seeders, cultivators, sprayers, potato-combines and other machinery, 
all recently developed. Mechanization of livestock farming has now a 
technical basis in the increasing electrification of the countryside. 
Scheduled deliveries include considerable quantities of electric motors, 
installations for feeding, watering, milking, as well as machinery for the 
preparation and stowing of fodder. ‘The new measures involve a major 
reshuffle of the current production plans in the agricultural machinery 
industry as well as its rapid expansion in the next two years. The 
urgency of the task is made plain by the decision to transfer a number of 
outside factories (including, significantly, one administered by the Air 
Ministry) to the production of the new agricultural equipment. A 


certain amount of the required machinery is also to be imported from 
abroad.5? 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


Production of the principal items of power equipment developed as 
follows. 








Boilers 

(thous. m? heating 
area) 

Steam turbines 
units 
th. kw. 

Water turbines 
units | 
th. kw. | 

Generators 
th. kw. 

Electric motors | 

(AC and DC) 
th. units | 
th. kw. | 

Transformers 
th. kv-A | 

Diesels | 
th. HP 


403.2 | | 2,743 


38.9 259 


4 Total productive capacity planned. 
> Including 8 large and 237 small turbines. 
€ Of which 624 thousand units below 100 kwt. capacity. 
Sources: 1927-28 and 1932, Sots. Stroit., 1937, pp. 154-55; 1937, Plan. Khoz. 1939, 


no. 3, p. 68, and A. Kursky, op. cit., p. 33, 7941 Plan, Law on the 4th five- 
year plan and Plan. Khoz. 1946, no. 4, p. 21. 





57 Pravda, September 26 and September 29, 1953. 
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A post-war development which has received particular emphasis, 
is the wider application of over-heated steam and the progress achieved 
in the construction of corresponding equipment. Modern types of 
boilers (for steam pressures up to 100 atm) have been developed which 
have finally ‘freed the Soviet-economy from imports’ of this type of 
equipment.** New equipment is said to have been installed in power 
stations, including high pressure turbines of capacities up to 25 thousand 
kw, hydrogen cooled generators and modern remote control apparatus. 
However, the output of power equipment, it is said in the Official 
Report, ‘does not satisfy the enhanced needs of the national economy’. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the old factories, located mainly in the central and 
western regions (Kolomna, Gorky, Leningrad and Briansk) production 
of railway engines and wagons was developed near the metallurgical 
centres with a view of bringing the industry nearer the raw materials. 
Locomotive factories were built at Voroshilovgrad (Donbas) and Orsk, 
production of wagons was developed at Dneprodzerzhinsk and Kriukov 
(Ukraine), Kazan and Nizhny Tagil. 

Output of locomotives and wagons developed as follows: 





| 
| Plan 
1927-28 1932 1941 





Long-distance steam 
locomotives 
(physical units) | 827 
Including 
type FD I 
type FS I 
Diesel locomotives I 
(physical units) 
Electric locomotives 
(physical units) 
Freight cars 
(thousand 2-axle 
equivalents ) ' , : | 61.98 146.0 
Passenger coaches | | 
(physical units) 900 ~—|—s 2,600 


@ In conventional units, i.e. in terms of locomotives of the series E and SU. 
+ physical units. 


Sources: Sots. Stroit, p. 53; XVIII Party Congress, p. 294; 1941 Plan; Law on 4th 
five-year plan. 





Under the first plan output of steam locomotives consisted only of 
types E and SU (maximum power 1,100-1,300 HP). The FD freight 


58 Plan. Khoz. 1951, no. 2, p. 36. Boiler construction was often referred to as a 
bottleneck under the second plan (Plan. Khoz. 1939, no. 1, p. 110) and power equip- 
ment generally fell far short of the five-year targets. 
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and 7S passenger series (maximum power 2,600-3,000 HP) were intro- 
duced under the second five-year plan. Type SO, with condenser 
and pre-heater, was introduced in 1934 and formed the greater part of 
output by 1941. 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIGHT INDUSTRY AND DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


These branches of the engineering industry have remained much in 
the background until recently. The post-war five-year plan contained 
provisions for their ‘rehabilitation and expansion’ and envisaged an 
output of equipment for the food industry, of textile machinery and of 
articles of mass consumption considerably greater than the respective 
output in pre-war years. However, the results of the plan for these 
industries have not been made known and it is more likely than not that 
the quotas remained unfulfilled. In pre-war years relatively rapid 
development took place under the second five-year plan, when many 
items in this category were first put into large scale production. But 
discrepancies between plan and achievement in these branches, were 
nevertheless striking.** A few examples of these goods are given below. 





| 
| 


| Plan Plan 
1927-28 | 1932 | = 1937 | 1941 | 1950 





Textile equipment | 


Water spinning and | 
water doubling 
frames 
units 
number of spindles 
(thousands) 

Weaving looms 
units 


Consumer goods 
Motor cycles 
(thousands) | : 135 
Bicycles (thousands) 128 1,050 
Clocks and watches 
(thousands) 3,600 | 7,400 
incl. watches 
(thousands) 63 524 
Gramophones | | | 
(thousands) | 57 675.8 7 | 1,000 
Valve receivers | | 
(thousands) 29 194 925 





@ in 1936. 
Sources: Sots. Stroit., pp. 159, 165 and 168; Plan. Khoz. 1937, no. 8, p. 38; ibid. 1939, 
no. 3, pp. 68 and 142; 1941 Plan and Law on post-war five year plan. 


*® Textile equipment represents probably an extreme example of these discrepancies. 
The second five-year plan envisaged an output of 6,500 spinning frames (all types) 
and 32,000 weaving looms in 1937. Actual output was respectively one tenth and one 
eighth of the target. In 1939 three quarters of the equipment in the cotton industry 
still dated from pre-revolutionary times (Plan. Khoz. 1939, no. 1, p. 111). 
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The new policy in regard to consumer goods, inaugurated in the 
summer of 1953, is bound to affect profoundly these machinery 
branches, which have suddenly moved to the centre of attention of both 
planners and the wide public. The published plans** amount, in fact, 
to a two or three year programme for the raising of living standards and 
the engineering industries, next to agriculture, hold the key to its fulfil- 
ment. Large quantities of new equipment will be required for the 
several score textile factories scheduled for construction, as well as for 
the expansion of the food processing industries, storage and catering 
facilities and distributive organizations. Vast increases are planned in 
the output of household equipment, including items, like aluminium 
utensils, electrical gadgets, television sets, which have hitherto remained 
a rare luxury. Production of some articles of mass consumption (clocks 
and watches, sewing machines, bicycles) has actually developed far 
beyond the targets laid down for 1950*' and is to increase 3 to 6 times 
over period 1950-56. The criticisms, now officially encouraged, of the 
poor quality and drabness of the goods on the market, imply a promise 
of betterment also on this score. These are significant developments. 
They may well constitute the first breach in the rigid system of priorities 
which have hitherto guided the working of the Soviet economy. Their 
effect in terms of welfare is indisputable. With the tremendous resources 
accumulated over past years, the transition to relative plenty can be 
short, if favoured by political events, internal and external. Then the 
Russian people may begin to reap the full fruit of their immense toil. 


STEFAN LAMET 


6° Pravda, October 23, 25, 28 and 30, 1953. 
61 In the last 24 years output of clocks and watches totalled 26 million, sewing 
machines about 2 million, bicycles 3.3 million. Pravda, August 9, 1953. 





SOVIET DOCUMENTS IN STUDY OF THE USSR: 
SEPTEMBER 1952 TO DECEMBER 1953 


Our evidence about recent developments in the USSR is almost 
entirely confined to documents published there; and the conditions of 
publication are such that all these documents are in some sense or 
another official or semi-official. Consequently, this documentary study 
is based upon the following principles: first, that the documents have 
two aspects, in that they are in their publication acts in, as well as records 
of, recent developments; second, that as acts in this process they have 
causes, occasions, effects and corisequences which together are that 
process; and third, that since they are also acts their aspect as records is 
given as it were another dimension. It is necessary therefore, before 
discussing the detail of the various documents, to outline some general 
considerations within which the details are to be seen. 


I, THE KINDS OF DOCUMENTARY ACTS 


The following kinds of documentary acts may be usefully distin- 
guished for the period covered by this study: 

(1) Generalized or abstract discourse, of the type we usually regard as 
theoretical or academic in this country: for example, Stalin’s discussion 
on the objectivity of economic laws. This heading also covers the 
statements about the peoples as makers of history in the Pravda article 
of June 10, 1953. The Pravda editorial of July ro on Beria’s fall is a 
logical rather than a historical document (in the sense that it attempts an 
internally consistent pattern of cause and effect rather than a narration of 
events in sequence), and consequently in spite of its occasion falls under 
this head. The article on the party’s fiftieth anniversary (published 
July 26, 1953) and Stepanyan’s lecture on dialectical materialism 
(Pravda, December 7) also belong here. 

(2) Consideration of long-term policy grounds. ‘The period under 
review is exceptionally rich in the number and range of documents of 
this kind, and they occupy a key place in Soviet documentary acts since 
they are directly related on the one side to general discussions of the 
kind just mentioned above and on the other side to policy decisions. In 
terms of the system of thought in which they are conceived, their 
function may be described as that of the public opening or closing of 
particular Contradictions. The most important documentary acts of 
this kind during the period are: 


' For the logical technical terms Contradiction, Contrary, Opposition, Subaltern, 
Moment, etc., see my article ‘A Political Economy of Socialism in the Making’ in 
Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 4, April 1953. 
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(a) The opening of discussion on the Contradiction between the rural 
population and a type of local leadership, in the first instalment of 
Ovechkin’s District Routine.* 

(b) Discussion of the developmental Contradiction between present 
commodity trade and future produkto-obmen, introduced in Stalin’s 
Economic Problems, continued by warnings that the present side of this 
Contradiction lies in full exploitation of the potentialities of com- 
modity trade (e.g. Pravda editorial on September 27), and formally 
expounded in Stepanyan’s lecture. 

(c) The closing of a Contradiction between the theory of collective 
leadership and of the peoples as makers of history on the one hand, and 
the practice and cult of a personal leader on the other (Pravda, June 10); 
and in the same article a closing of an economic Contradiction in invest- 
ment (of which more below). 

(d) The statement in a new form of the structural Contradiction be- 
tween the party and the ‘broad masses’ in the Pravda editorial of 
July 15. 

(e) The many-faceted discussion of the Contradictions between 
material and moral incentives in the July 1953 instalments of District 
Routine.* 

(f) The play Peasant Professor (in Novy Mir, November 1953) as a 
treatment of a specific Contradiction (between science and administra- 
tion) within the primary structural Contradiction between the ‘forces of 
production’ and ‘relations of production’. 

(g) The Beria document of December 17 which is an act in the closing 
of the most painful Contradiction existing in Soviet life. 

The doctrine of Contradiction presupposed by these documents 
includes the propositions that a closed (i.e. resolved) Contradiction is no 
more than the Ground of a new one; and, conversely, that a new Con- 
tradiction is in its early stages no more than a fruitful Ground of 
development. Therefore, documentary acts of this second kind are both 
the logical and the public informational links between general theoretical 
discussion and specific policy decisions. 

(3) Statements of policy. Here we may place both announcements of 
new policies, and restatements of old. The funeral orations of March 9 
announced the policies of the Malenkov government, but were also 
restatements of previous general lines of policy, and the same is true of 
the statements about the plan and the peace policy in the Pravda article 
of June 10. The reduction of the loan subscriptions on June 25 and the 
redirection of investment set out in Malenkov’s speech of August 8 are 
announcements of new policies. 


2 Novy Mir, September 1952: translated in Soviet Studies, April 1953. 
3 Pravda, July 20 and 23; partial translation in Soviet Studies, January 1954. 
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(4) Instructions. This heading covers a varied mass of documentary 
acts, comprising instruction in several senses of that word, including 
information. There is the publication of legislation such as the Amnesty 
of March 27, and the Agricultural and Trade Orders; and announce- 
ments such as the retraction of the allegations against the doctors on 
April 4. There are documentary instructions of public opinion in a 
more general sense, such as the civil rights propaganda campaign which 
began with the Pravda editorial of April 6; and the statement in various 
documents concerned with Beria that the authority of the party is 
always superior to that of the political police. And also there is the use 
of various forms of publication for what may properly be called the 
implicit instruction of public opinion. ‘The means employed include 
(1) the publication of what are, in form, personal statements such as 
Pomerantsev’s article on ‘Sincerity in Writing’;‘ (2) press ‘releases’, such 
as the announcement (that members of the government had been to 
the opera) on June 28 which left out Beria’s name and was the first 
public indication of his fall; (3) news items, such as the court cases 
which began to be reported in Pravda on June 18, 1953, announcing 
public approval of heavy sentences for theft and assault;* (4) press 
comment such as complaints about boring trade union and party meet- 
ings (e.g. on July 1 in various newspapers); (5) reports on the proper 
observation of social conventions, such as the commination meetings on 
Beria, which were held and reported so that others might (as the 
Prayer Book puts it) be moved to ‘walk more warily in these dangerous 
days’. 

(5) Encouragement of the formation of public opinion. It is useful to 
distinguish from the foregoing certain documentary acts which in the 
circumstances of their publication appear designed to instigate and 
encourage the formation of public opinion on matters not previously 
the subject of public discussion. The chief example, both for range and 
effect of its implications, is probably Stalin’s story of the intra-govern- 
mental discussion of wheat and cotton prices. During the winter of 
1952-53, when the study of Economic Problems was de rigueur, only the 
most dull-witted or inexperienced rural party branch can have failed to 
discuss or at least think about the value equivalents of agricultural 
products other than cotton. Both the form of Stalin’s narrative, and the 
timing of its publication, must have been made with this consideration 
in mind. 

A similar clear-sightedness must be supposed to have informed both 
the content and the publication of Ovechkin’s recent works; and the 


4 See this issue of Soviet Studies, p. 434. 

5 See translations in Soviet Studies, October 1953 and Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, vol. V, no. 24 (p. 30), and subsequent issues. Most of the documents referred 
to in the present article are translated in Current Digest. 
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effect of the first instalment of District Routine has been recorded both 
in the reviews during 1952 and in Lomidze’s and Petrosyan’s articles, * 
which bring into printed use the word Borzovshchina to indicate 
Ovechkin’s villain Borzov and all that he stands for in Soviet administra- 
tion. 

Minor examples of the same kind of instigation or encouragement of 
the formation of public opinion are provided by the report of the Vin- 
nitsa case,’ by the Ogonyok article on consumer goods, * and by Pravda’s 
magisterial incitement: “The Soviet reader is fastidious and exigent. He 
very willingly subscribes to a newspaper or magazine which satisfies his 
requirements, is well-written, varied and interesting. But he refuses to 
read dull and boring publications’ (November 13). Such instigations 
had become a prominent feature of the Soviet press by the end of 1953. 

Other potentialities of this kind of documentary act are exemplified by 
the antisemitic overtones of the ‘Doctors’ Plot’. Antisemitism of the 
east European type was often associated with the official ideology of 
Tsarist Russia; and the ‘Doctors’ Plot’ was sociologically noteworthy in 
demonstrating that antisemitism could also be used as an associate of the 
official ideology of Soviet Russia. 


II. PRINCIPAL CAUSES AND OCCASIONS OF THE DOCUMENTARY ACTS 


For the purposes of this study, the commonplace historiographic 
meanings of the words cause, occasion, effect and consequence are 
followed, as in standard English usage: thus an occasion is single and 
simple, a cause is not necessarily either; a consequence is likely to be 
single, simple and direct, but not so an effect; a great range of causes and 
occasions may converge to produce one effect; a single occasion may have 
ramifying consequences. We shall distinguish (quite arbitrarily, but to 
eliminate some confusion) between causes arising from movements 
within the Soviet community at large and the Soviet Communist Party 
in general on the one hand, and occasions occurring within the govern- 
ment or arising from the impact of foreign affairs on the other. And we 
shall for the most part, though not at all dogmatically, take it for 
granted that occasions are the visible surface of the movement of deep- 
lying causes. These commonplace English categories, sanctified by 
immemorial historiographic usage, are translatable with little difficulty 
into customary Hegelian-Marxist categories. Thus cause combines 
certain aspects of Necessity and Cause; occasion is almost a combination 
of Condition and Accident; necessary effect and natural consequence are 


® Lomidze in Oktyabr, no. 10, 1953. Petrosyan (Znamya, December 1953) discusses 
Borzovshchina and its social context in some detail. 

7 See Soviet Studies, October 1953, p. 214. 

8 Soviet Studies, January 1954, p. 312. 
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well within the dialectical conception of complex orderly (zakonomerny) 
process. The relation of deep-lying cause to obvious occasion is almost 
exactly that of Necessity to Accident. 

It is therefore, so far as the study of modern Russian history is con- 
cerned, only a slight extension of the unformalized standard method of 
our native historiography to include within it the method of analysis by 
Contradictions which, even as a formal method, is far from being ex- 
clusively Marxist. This extension has a number of immediate advant- 
ages among which —for our present purposes — perhaps the most 
important is that an analysis of Russian realities in these terms provides 
us with both material and formal criteria whereby we may properly 
and without ideology distinguish between good and bad Russian work 
in the same field, since that work purports to use the same method on 
the same realities. (This advantage is immediate and actual, and is 
therefore not the same as another, which is possible and long-term: an 
increasing mutual understanding between the two cultures — a desidera- 
tum which is the same whether its motive is to know your enemy or to 
be able to talk with your friends.) Of course the very existence of the 
criterion depends upon the analysis being independent of any Russian 
work in the same field, and indeed, as we shall see, Russian writers often 
use the method badly, and in some branches of our inquiry it is not 
used by the Russians at all. 


(1) The structural economic Contradiction 

Probably the most obvious group of causes, producing several of the 
recent documentary acts, is that Soviet industry has been created and 
capitalized, and that Soviet agriculture has been first collectivized then 
amalgamated, so that industry has now the capacity to provide, and 
agriculture is in a shape to receive, capital equipment and skill. Stated 
in terms of the Contradiction analysis, this group of causes is a single 
cause in that it is one Contradiction, the members of which are industry 
and agriculture. The habit of regarding this relation as a developing 
Contradiction is an old element in Soviet political economic thought. 
The element of deliberate management of resources has been as import- 
ant as the resources themselves. This is particularly clear on the 
agricultural side, where the acts of collectivization and amalgamation 
lay (by contrast with the current fuller capitalization of agriculture) 
rather in the field of organization and reorganization of the then existing 
resources with the help of a minimum capitalization through the MTS. 
The main changes within and between these Contradictories during the 
period under consideration have been (1) within industry, where a 
series of changes in the proportions between producer and consumer 
goods were initiated at the XIX party congress; (2) within agriculture, 
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between the collectivized and private sectors, initiated by the Budget 
nearly a year later; and (3) in the relations between the two by re- 
direction of investment during 1953. These changes, of which the most 
general principles were prepared in Stalin’s Economic Problems, will be 
considered more fully below. 


(2) Human side of the structural economic Contradiction 

The present redeployment of skilled labour consists of moving skilled 
manual labour from the towns to the countryside and specialist and 
scientific labour from the towns and offices to the villages and fields. 
On this, the human, side of the present development, another group of 
causes comes into play: that a general literacy has been created, and 
education and science developed. A backward peasantry, well aware of its 
own illiteracy and poverty, has thus moved towards parity of educational 
equipment with the townsfolk; and the occasion of a dispute in scientific 
circles was so handled by the authorities in the famous Lysenko debate 
as to give the countryfolk a sense of parity with the towns in the develop- 
ment of science. This movement towards sharing in the national 
progress is in one aspect reflected in the fact that four out of five of the 
94,000 farms now have party branches in them, which means inter alia 
that the same ideas and modes of immediate organization are now 
becoming familiar in both farms and factories. Thus on the human as 
well as the material side, agriculture is now in a shape to receive capital 
and skill from industry. In this respect the new organization of the 
party network between the MTS and the farms, set out in the MTS 
Order of October 1, is of more than administrative or ‘political’ import- 
ance: it provides as well, on the human side, a direct channel of com- 
munication from the farms into the party network (and the reverse) 
which has not been available before. We have already seen elsewhere’ 
that the Russian formal analysis of the developing Opposition between 
industrial and agricultural human ‘forces of production’ has been 
continuously discussed in their political-economic literature: the move- 
ment is seen as being from a barren Contrariety to a fruitful Contradic- 
tion and from that to a teeming Diversity: and in his Economic Problems 
Stalin looked forward to a change within the Diversity which would 
eliminate differences of Substance, i.e. bring parity of self respect and 
public esteem to the human ‘forces of production’.. This first begins to 
be realized in the recent Agricultural Orders. 


(3) The structural Contradiction of the two great classes 
Although the two great classes of townsfolk and countryfolk remain 
the two great classes of Soviet society, each class has undergone great 
® Soviet Studies, April 1953, pp. 429-30. 
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changes in the past generation, and so also have the relations between 
them. The old proletariat (in the strict sense of that word — an urban 
labouring class consisting almost entirely of uprooted peasants to whom 
peasant skills have become useless and who have not yet mastered 
industrial skills) has become a non-proletarian working-class with its 
own way of life, institutions, traditions and customs, within which the 
‘proletarian’ element continues to come in from the countryside, but 
now to come in to an established way of life in which the newcomers can 
be rapidly absorbed. Similarly, the old peasantry (in the strict English 
sense of that word — small independent agricultural producers) has 
become a non-peasant farming class which is now capable of developing 
its own characteristic way of life. 

This complex group of changes also ranks as a single cause in the 
Contradiction analysis, since the relation of the two great classes is a 
structural Contradiction for the ‘period of socialism’. The single 
relation, however, naturally passes through several stages and one of 
these stages was ended and another begun by the recent Agricultural and 
Trade Orders. The ramifications of this particular stadial shift are so 
numerous and penetrating that it would not be at all improper to regard 
1953 as the year of transition from what may conveniently be called 
Early Socialism to Middle Socialism in the USSR. Periodization by 
Early, Middle and Late is not envisaged in Russian writings, since they 
follow the Hegelian-Marxist tradition of regarding any phenomenon 


such as a ‘social formation’ as having two ‘faces’ only, of which the first 
contains a decreasing admixture of the previous ‘formation’ (‘survivals 
of capitalism’) and the second an increasing admixture of the future 
‘formation’. The inconvenience of this habit is that it tends to lead to an 
imprudent foreshortening of perspective. 


(4) Relations between economic and non-economic changes 

So far our analysis has remained in the political-economic field and 
has been concerned with thoge phenomena which together form, in the 
Russian terminology, the economic ‘basis’. We now move to con- 
sideration of two different kinds of phenomena: all those non-economic 
matters which would in Russian eyes together form the ‘superstructure’, 
and those which constitute the relations between the ‘basis’ and the 
‘superstructure’. 

Recent changes and events within the ‘superstructure’ include such 
matters as the changes in political organization made at the party 
congress and upon Stalin’s death; the doctors’ plot announced on 
January 13 and retracted on April 4, the amnesty of March 27 together 
with the accompanying instruction to re-draft the criminal code, and 
the civil rights propaganda campaign which followed it; the two great 
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political occasions of Stalin’s death and Beria’s fall and the Pravda 
editorials on the latter; the party jubilee document; some of the docu- 
ments (mainly Ehrenburg and Khachaturian) in the arts discussion; and 
Stepanyan’s lecture on the dialectical materialism of the recent changes. 
These are of interest and importance as showing various trends and 
developments in public, social and cultural life during our period, and 
several of them will be discussed in detail below. 

Documents which deal deliberately and explicitly with the relations 
between the ‘basic’ and ‘superstructural’ sides of society are of far 
greater interest and importance as sources of information. These centre 
in two main aspects of these relations: the relations between leaders and 
led, and the relations between written and unwritten opinion. The 
principal documents relating to the first are, in order of publication, 
Ovechkin’s District Routine, the article of June 10 on collective leadership 
and policy making, the Pravda editorial of July 15 on the party and the 
people, the July instalments of District Routine, the play Peasant Pro- 
fessor and some criticisms of it and of District Routine, and the Beria 
document of December 17. The only documents which directly 
illuminate the relations of written and unwritten opinion are Ovechkin’s 
stories and play and Pomerantsev’s article, yet this relation is larger than 
and contains the relation between leaders and led. 


(5) The relations between written and unwritten opinion 

The most difficult group of causes to discern in connection with docu- 
mentary acts lies in the region of the climate of non-‘intellectual’ un- 
written opinion, whether or not this is fundamentally different from 
published opinion. Of course we may safely assume that a climate of 
such unwritten opinion exists in the USSR, and that in the long run it 
should be possible to trace its most general course. And secondly, we 
may assume that, whatever else there may be contained in this kind of 
unwritten opinion, it has at least this in common with the unwritten 
opinion of non-‘intellectuals’ in other communities, that some of the 
matters with which it is concerned are not within the purview of written 
opinion — for example, the ordinary man’s untutored judgment of the 
written opinions presented to him may be decided and stubborn, but is 
not written by him, and is very rarely written on his behalf, for it does 
not belong to the world of writing and may not lend itself to the self- 
conscious and self-critical medium of more or less continuous prose in 
any terminology; it belongs rather to the world in which a glance speaks 
volumes, whether of approbation or not. Such volumes are uncensor- 
able; and the greater the number of their authors, the greater the in- 
fluence they have on published opinion sooner or later and in one way or 
another. In other words, this is a Contradiction which Russia shares 
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with every other community, ancient or modern, in which systematic 
articulation is professional. This Contradiction has been masked in 
Russia by the existence of another Contradiction there, within ‘written 
opinion’: between that which reaches print and that which does not. 
This masking Contradiction would be important for our present dis- 
cussion if there was any evidence that the repressed ‘written’ opinion 
represented the unwritten opinion in the masked Contradiction. It 
seems to be universally assumed by western students that these two are 
identical, but this assumption ignores the whole large and important 
question of the relation between professional (‘egg-headed’) and spon- 
taneous popular articulation in modern industrial societies. The 
masking Contradiction will therefore be left on one side in this study, 
though of course it has an importance of its own and is now becoming 
capable of study with the increasing range of the literary and other 
general discussions in the USSR. 

In the matter of this Contradiction between written and unwritten 
opinion, the XIX congress occupies a place of some interest. A full and 
frank discussion of the economic plan and the new party rules, both 
published as drafts for the purpose and peculiarly suitable in their 
innovations to elicit fruitful discussion, was invited by the party leader- 
ship and by the editors of Pravda (August 26, 1952). Study of the party 
meetings throughout the country as reported and of the contributions to 
Pravda as printed or summarized, revealed only politically trivial 
contributions: the furthest-going suggestion was that new housing 
should be allocated according to need rather than to labour achieve- 
ments. The same may be said of the congress proceedings as reported. 
This is nothing new: there were several nation-wide discussions offici- 
ally invited before the war, such as on the new constitution in 1936, and 
soon after on the third five-year plan (on which Gosplan collected 
contributions from six hundred newspapers), and these discussions, like 
the party congresses and conferences of the ’thirties, were similarly 
sterile in any immediate sense. But, in the general circumstances of 
1952, which included the publication and widespread public discussion 
of District Routine,’ the emptiness of at least the published part of the 
congress discussions suggests that this party mechanism was not then 
usable either to extend the range of written opinion or to voice un- 
written opinion (at least, not in public). 

We have seen elsewhere'! how the climate of published opinion 
regarded the intoxicating new sense of large economic resources after 
the war and rehabilitation, and how Voznesensky spoke for this sense of 


‘© Petrosyan (see note 6) says it was discussed at conferences of village party secre- 
taries in the Kursk province (where it appears to have been written), in the Ukraine, 
the Urals and other areas, as well as amongst writers. 

'l Soviet Studies, April 1953, pp. 424f. 
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elation within the most responsible body of the country when he 
supported the theory that the laws of a socialist economy were all 
written in the statute book. It is unlikely that unpublished and un- 
written opinion regarded the statutes in force with such enthusiasm: and 


the propounding of such opinions by authority could in consequence ° 


only give rise, cumulatively, to a sense of considerable uncertainty, both 
inarticulate and stubborn. The gap between oral and written articula- 
tion in any situation of uncertain relations between them may be pro- 
found — for example, in our own Labour Party now oral discontent is 
almost universal, but that published is negligible in comparison. More- 
over, any government, however assiduously it keeps its finger on the 
pulse of public opinion, is necessarily at the mercy of the organs which 
serve as its finger: these institutions naturally mould the information as 
it passes through them. The institutions available in the USSR have 
been the party to some extent, both as an organization and as providing 
articulate individuals, and more especially the political police, who have 
formed, oddly enough, the principal organ of the expression of public 
opinion and mood to the government. But the reliability of such political 
intelligence as finally presented to the government may be beyond all 
proportion affected by a relatively slight change of emphasis within the 
institution from the ‘revolutionary’ to the ‘career man’: and this 
applies both to the party and the political police. 

The situation in the autumn of 1952 was therefore that while the 
congress flaccidly continued old forms of procedure, the publication of 
District Routine and Economic Problems sounded the drums of a new 
revolution. All three events were completely within the old framework: 
the congress ceremoniously and uninspiringly reviewed the state of the 
nation, Stalin with his usual massive caution provided a conceptual and 
policy framework for its further advance, and a little-known writer 
produced the first story dead on the so-called Zhdanov line and so 
became overnight the national spokesman of unwritten opinion. 


(6) Relations between leaders and led 

Ovechkin’s first instalment of District Routine treats the relations 
between leaders and led in the countryside in its aspect of being the 
most sensitive question within the Contradiction between written and 
unwritten opinion. The story begins by introducing the old farmer 
Demyan and showing his reticences and uncertainties in his talk with 
Martynov who, on his side, is bound by his position not to allow too 
great a frankness of discussion about their common superior Borzov. 
It is not until Borzov returns that Martynov finds himself acting as 
spokesman for all the Demyans against Borzovshchina, and even after 
this he feels constrained to explain the stand he has taken to the other 
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local leader, Rudenko. Thus in the story, as in his note at the end of it, 
Ovechkin makes clear that the formulation of unwritten opinion of the 
led about their leaders is something which he sees as only just happening 
at the time he is writing. 

Such uncertainty on the peasants’ part is not a permanent character- 
istic. Sir Bernard Pares tells of an old peasant who was perfectly sure of 
where he and his fellows stood in 1907 and explained it: ‘There is a com- 
munity. That is the reason why there is a State at all, and that is the 
reason why there is a Church. But the State has got wrong with the 
community, and it has dragged the Church away with it. Some day, you 
will see, we shall put the State right with the community, and we shall 
put the Church right too. And then, you will see, we shall all be Ortho- 
dox.’* Similarly, an old peasant who was a fellow patient of mine in a 
Moscow hospital in 1937 told me over many days how he had watched 
the work of the new government and weighed it in his mind, and had 
come to the conclusion that Stalin was after all a truly great man, like 
Lenin. It looks as if Demyan’s silences and uncertainties are a particular 
phenomenon and that in creating this character Ovechkin was describing 
a contemporary situation in village life. The July 1953 instalments of 
District Routine show a marked change: the collective-farmer tractor- 
men have a great deal to say, in detail and in general, and with certainty, 
about the departed Borzov, about the Ministries in Moscow, and about 
published information on political changes. The play published by 
Ovechkin and Genady Fish three months later goes much further in this 
respect: effective leadership has moved from outside to inside the farm 
and what remains outside is administration, in its two conflicting aspects 
— party and ministerial. The strength and confidence of the leadership 
among the farmers (in the person of Ermakov) is a force in developing 
and — in the future — resolving this Contradiction within the adminis- 
tration. 

These writings of Ovechkin give a very clear, though naturally very 
much over-simplified and foreshortened, account of a great change in 
the relations of leaders and led and of written and unwritten opinion: 
they are, in their way, the chronicles of a revolution. The discussion in 
Soviet literary circles of Ovechkin’s work had produced, by the end of 
1953, no account or explanation of the nature of this revolution, nor 
have there been any political or historical writings on the subject. The 
several elements of the process remain quite separate. Ovechkin is dis- 
cussed as literature; the economic changes are discussed as political 
practice or political theory; the reduction of status of the political police 
is discussed in the terms of the accustomed lore. ‘Every age and every 
country,’ as Sir Lewis Namier remarks in another connection, ‘has a 


12 Pares, My Russian Memoirs, p. 162. 
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cherished lore and will draw on it in season and out of season.’ The 
deliberate development and management of Soviet lore is a distinctive 
but by no means unique characteristic. 

There is no Soviet work which has brought the whole complex of 
events together and shown their interrelations. When such work is 
done, it will be done in the Soviet way, and will consequently contain at 
least the following elements, though they may be stated in a very 
different manner. The forces of production brought into being by the 
last period of heavy industrial investment and the amalgamation of the 
kolkhozy into large farming units outran the established and accus- 
tomed relations of production and made the established superstructural 
side of society out of date and a brake upon development in many 
details. This ill-assorted condition of affairs was formulated for the 
public gaze in the first place by Ovechkin’s story and Stalin’s articles in 
the autumn of 1952: both were acts in the process of changing the 
relations of production and the superstructural side of society in order 
to make them conform with the new forces of production. The actual 
entrance into the new relations of production which we have called 
Middle Socialism was made by the Agricultural and Trade Orders, and 
since that time the exploration and creation of the new superstructural 
elements have been carried forward but, as we shall see, frequently with 
ineptness and timidity. 


III. SELECTED DOCUMENTS IN ORDER OF PUBLICATION 

We do not propose here to go into all the documents mentioned in the 
preceding sections. We select only those which, as documents, have 
some special interest of their own or can serve to illustrate general 
principles. For the most part, also, the documents are chosen for the 
information they yield about the new trends in public opinion, direction 
of investment, nature of leadership and other facets of the general social 
process as seen through all the Soviet publications available. 

The first two documents in order of publication are the first instal- 
ment of Ovechkin’s District Routine, and Stalin’s Economic Problems, 
about both of which little remains to be said for our present purposes. 
Their main interest, from a general point of view, is that they fore- 
shadow much of what has since happened, and their clarity and pointed- 
ness show that at the time of their publication the process of change was 
well under way. 

There is another most important group of documents with which we 
shall not deal here. These comprise (1) the joint announcement on 
March 6 of the reorganization of the country’s leadership by the Central 
Committee, the Council of Ministers and the Supreme Soviet; (2) the 
funeral orations on March g; (3) all the published documents of the 
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Supreme Soviet session that was held a week later; (4) the announce- 
ments on March 21 of Malenkov’s release from and Khrushchev’s 
appointment to the (senior) secretaryship of the Central Committee. 
The formal importance of these documents is constitutional, and in the 
field of constitutional history they have high interest, both in themselves 
as records of changes, and in the problem of the interconnection of 
constitutions with processes which are far wider than constitutional — 
and of course in the light they may throw upon the consequences flow- 
ing from the interjection of a great occasion into these processes. But 
steps in constitutional change, to be understood, necessarily require to 
be seen in their long-term effects, and this group of documents, which 
record in part the latest step in Soviet constitutional change, cannot yet 
be examined in that light. 

The amnesty announcement, the retraction of the Doctors’ Plot, and 
the subsequent press campaign on civil rights are of the highest historical 
interest but are not subjects for documentary study in the present sense. 
Something of the underlying processes begins to become visible with 
the Pravda article on June 10. 


(1) The Pravda article of Fune 10 

From the death of Stalin until the beginning of June important Soviet 
documents had been published in response to a series of occasions 
resulting from the great occasion of Stalin’s death. The resumption of 
considered publication in itself marks a stage in the settling in of the 
new regime. 

On June 10 Pravda published an article entitled “The Communist 
Party as the guiding and directing force of the Soviet people’, as 
‘assistance to tutors of political schools and study groups within the 
party educational system in conducting the concluding meetings’ on this 
theme. The first section of the article is concerned with the leadership 
exercised by the party in relation to the making of history by the people. 
The second part sets out the historical perspective and prospects of 
current policy, and the third surveys policy making, its sources in the 
people, in the party, and in their morale, and its formulation at all levels. 

Part 1 begins by stating that the Communist Party has become the 
vozhd (leader) of the whole people: this formulation nicely combines 
continuity with change, for the word vozhd was already within the 
political vocabulary but in Stalin’s lifetime was only used of the khozyain 
(boss) himself. There had been sporadic attempts to bring the concept 
of a personal vozhd into constitutional theory, but these had always 
petered out.** While the word chosen stresses continuity, the change 


18 The last of such published attempts, if my memory is correct, was in Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo, about 1949, but I cannot find the reference. 
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of content is emphatically made; the people as makers of history have 
over the past fifty years chosen their vozhd and rejected its competitors; 
it is the people who bring out important individuals; and Marx, Lenin, 
the Central Committee and Stalin himself are quoted as authorities 
against any aggrandisement of the individual. After this argument, the 
new formula is pronounced: collective leadership — which is one of the 
oldest of Soviet political formulae but now stated in a context which 
meant that there was to be no new khozyain. 

The second part begins with a short historical disquisition and then 
turns, through the statements of continuity in the funeral speeches, to 
current policy. There is a brief reference to industry and then comes 
the important statement of a new policy in agriculture: investment is to 
be concentrated ‘in the central thickly populated provinces of the 
country where capital investment can provide the most economic results 
in the shortest time’. 

This statement must be read in relation to its background. There 
had been before the public eye since 1950 the vast capital investment in 
the desert and marginal scrub lands of Turkmenia and the trans- Volga. 
At the party congress in October, Malenkov had given these a new 
partnership with various less spectacular irrigation schemes in more 
densely populated areas. The new policy statement in June, therefore, 
together with the marked silence since on progress of the main Turk- 
menian scheme, records that the shift of policy was in principle complete. 

A full consideration of this shift must bear in mind the following 
points. When meditating investment, Soviet policy makers had their 
own cast of mind, formed in the tradition of the pre-war plans. The 
new problem confronting them as pre-war wealth came to be exceeded 
was the deployment of a big investment margin. It is instructive that 
the first departure from the habitual channel of basic industries and 
primary agricultural machinery was the great Volga hydro-electric 
schemes with their secondary long-term agricultural aspects — a sort of 
first spill-over from basic industry into the countryside. This old pat- 
tern of distant returns was so to speak extrapolated into the Turk- 
menian desert scheme, which was heavy long-term investment in food 
and fibres. This scheme would require a big geographical shift of 
farmer and animal populations — a step well in accord with established 
political and planning tradition. The alternative to this continuance of 
tradition was to consider farming and the farmers in their own right as 
recipients of investment, and a change to this point of view is recorded, 
as we have seen, in the documentary evidence. 

The whole appearance of this Pravda article is formal and customary. 
The publication of this document makes it the first considered conversa- 
tional act between the new government and its people. Like all such 
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conversations, it is heavy with palpable silences. The historiographic 
problem is to discover what these silences mean. In the case of Russian 
official documents, this problem is far less formidable than usual, since 
they are conceived written and published within a known logical 
discipline. For this discipline a particular regime is a phenomenon and 
every phenomenon is constituted by Contradictions, among which some 
are primary, and such primary Contradictions come to an end with the 
ending of the phenomenon of which they are the main constituents. 
The article under consideration deals with and disposes of two Con- 
tradictions characteristic of the later Stalin regime: (1) the structural 
Contradiction between the old formula of collective leadership and the 
making of history by the people on the one hand, and the position of the 
individual vozhd on the other; and (2) the developmental Contradiction 
between the old tradition of investment on the grand scale with 
distant returns, and the new opportunity, and with it the new 
demand, for widespread investment with quick returns. Since the 
document deals explicitly with these problems, it does not need to 
repeat the logical axioms of its discourse: it brings them to the 
mind’s eye of its Russian readers by frequent allusions to Stalin’s 
Dialectical and Historical Materialism. This act of publication, conse- 
quently, can hardly have appeared an exercise in reticence to the 
public for which it was intended. The underlying sinews of its 
logic, its explicit arguments, its allusions to Stalin’s own writings, 
its characterization of his Economic Problems as ‘important’ and 
no more, all these amount to an extraordinarily frank and evocative 
assessment of the immediate past, which successfully avoids making an 
unseemly public song and dance about its less tolerable aspects. 


(2) The press releases of Fune 28 

The first administrative act in the new economic climate was an- 
nounced on June 25, when the customary annual state loan was launched 
with the instruction that two weeks’ wages were to be subscribed and 
not more. This meant in practice a bonus of 14 to 2 weeks’ wages for 
almost all employees, since in previous years between 3 and 4 weeks’ 
wages had to be subscribed; and to meet this extra purchasing power — 
which had evidently not been anticipated in the financial, production 
and trade plans for 1953 — the government soon announced production 
of extra consumer goods. 

The Finance Minister, in his customary article on the success of the 
loan (June 28) took the opportunity to deny rumours of a forthcoming 
devaluation of the ruble. Since the Soviet public have experience of 
devaluation and are aware of the reasons for it, and there were obviously 
no such reasons at this time, it is difficult to see any cause for such a 
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rumour. The Minister may have been making an oblique reference to 
a buying scare, and attempting to discourage without admitting it. 
Such a scare may have arisen from oral communication of the fact of 
Beria’s fall. These suppositions, however, are not to be regarded as 
anything more than a possibility. 

The Minister’s article was published on the same day as an announce- 
ment that the party and government leaders had visited the opera. The 
Soviet customs of publication do not, of course, include a Court Cir- 
cular, so that the functions of such a circular have to be performed by 
other means, and one of such means is communiqués on social engage- 
ments fulfilled by the leadership. There is a long tradition (throughout 
the Stalin regime proper) of political ‘precedence lists’ issued in this and 
other forms. The evident purpose of the June 28 list was its omission of 
Beria’s name (hitherto second after Malenkov) and its consequent 
announcement of a new order of precedence. Seeing this list, no Rus- 
sian would consider that an illness or temporary absence from the 
capital could be the cause of the omission, for such an omission in a 
contrived press release could by convention only be a political act. 

Thus simultaneously rumour was admonished and Beria’s fall 
officially announced by a familiar convention of silence. (The historio- 
graphic axiom that argumentum e silentio is illegitimate does not apply to 
cases where the use of silence is a mode of statement.) 


(3) The Pravda editorial on Beria 

The Pravda editorial of July 1o explains Beria’s fall in terms of 
Soviet lore. This lore comprises three elements: a conventional rhetoric 
which obscures the importance and complexity of the other two; a logical 
structure which the lore borrows from Marxism; and a narrative of 
which the relations to fact and truth may be unexpected — unexpected, 
that is, for the modern western written word. But it has to be remem- 
bered that political science — western or Marxist — has not yet provided 
a means of talking about the largest or the most intimate social changes, 
and this being the case, has no right to complain at the continued use of 
any lore in this field. For example, the far-going changes in the ‘rela- 
tions of production’ in the Clydeside ship-building industry after a few 
years of full employment have not been investigated and could hardly be 
described by any of the social sciences. But one side of the experience of 
them is quite fully conveyed by a tale of an irascible foreman told 
amongst the older men. He had retired just before the war and the 
shipyard was so busy after the war that he came back. The tale then 
tells in detail how he dropped his hat (the pre-war way of intimating 
dismissal) beside a young worker who politely returned it and went on 
working. The furious foreman ordered the lad to accompany him to the 
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boss, but the lad said he took orders only from the shop steward. The 
latter, who knew pre-war conditions, went with the other two to the 
boss, who gently acquainted the foreman with the new state of affairs; 
and the lad undertook to show the foreman a proper respect. In the 
late 1940s there was a cycle of these tales, all variants on the one theme 
(in some the foreman’s hat is kicked far into the river). Such spontan- 
eous lore is fully in accord with truth while freely inventing fact, the 
truth being developments as experienced by the people who make and 
use the lore, and who have nobody to ‘write’ their opinion. Managed 
lore (which is the category in which the Soviet official phenomenon 
falls) is a combination of qualities and methods from such unwritten 
opinion, from a known intellectual discipline, and from a censorship 
which itself expresses in part the Contradiction between the spon- 
taneous and the managed lore of the USSR. This Contradiction is not 
a single phenomenon. I have known Soviet people for whom it was 
almost a complete Contrariety, such as a man who would not marry 
because he felt he would have to express himself freely sooner or later 
and therefore did not want the responsibility of a family, and others for 
whom the Contradiction was a complete ‘unity of opposites’, such as a 
man of similar age and background who would expatiate on the ‘golden 
age’ standard of living of his childhood in a platelayer’s family before 
1914, and yet feel no discrepancy between these memories and the 
official lore about the Tsarist and Soviet standards of living. I knew this 
man, with whom I shared a room for almost a year and who was under 
no constraint in such talk, well enough to say that the material plenty of 
his boyhood was matched in his memory with such poverty of perspec- 
tive and spirit that he accepted the statistics of the official lore as 
denoting the poverty rather than denying the plenty, and as adequately 
expressing his absolute confidence that the present non-material fullness 
of life encompassed an unlimited perspective of material wealth. The 
statistical form of the Soviet official lore on this matter and the ‘typical’ 
characters of the Clydeside story are means with a true statement of ex- 
periential fact as product. It is this use of situations and statistics as 
means that contrasts with our norm of written truth, which insists that 
the means must be true facts, even if the product is uncertain truth. 
This norm is the only possible principle for an observational or experi- 
mental political science; but for the practice of politics the large and 
intimate experiences must be available for use whether the facts are 
available or not: the two norms now stand face to face, for example 
between the political scientists and McCarthyism in America. In the 
USSR the requirements of the lore have seized upon (and often man- 
handled ruthlessly enough) the large conceptions of Marxism: and one 
of the developments we shall trace through the present selection of 
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documents is the evidence that in this managed lore Marxism is begin- 
ning to take a more active part at the same time as the appreciation of 
true facts as a means is also growing. 

The editorial of July 10 consists of three parts: paragraphs 1-6 de- 
scribe, in bold outline, the achievements of socialism, the failings of 
capitalism, and the resulting attempts of capitalism to subvert the 
socialist order. Paragraphs 7 and 8 reprint the CC and Supreme Soviet 
communiqués which accuse Beria of acting in the interests of foreign 
capital; and paragraphs 9-15 expound Beria’s crimes. The last twelve 
paragraphs set out the lessons to be drawn. 

The opening paragraphs are emphatically bold and solemn since they 
have the function of providing the steady framework within which 
public opinion was to handle the full shock of Beria’s fall. They say 
nothing new, and are not particularly rhetorical; they make no appeals 
against ‘panic and disarray’: their purpose was to state weightily that 
upon which all could conventionally agree — the unity, wealth and peace 
of socialism, the growing disunity, poverty and expansionism elsewhere. 

The accusations against Beria are cast into a form which relates them 
to this black and white picture of the world. The transition is made by a 
general paragraph, which says that in the past Beria had first wormed a 
way to trust by careerist machinations, and then broken through to 
leadership: only recently, becoming bold and unbridled, because foreign 
forces were intensifying their efforts against the USSR, had he shown 
his true face. This paragraph relates the new narrative to the established 
and familiar lore. 

The next paragraph states that Beria tried to put the political police 
over the party and government both in the capital and locally, in order 
eventually to seize power; and that for this purpose he had promoted 
officials loyal to himself. This remark about his promotion policy 
must be read in the light of several considerations. Promotion policy in 
a ‘revolutionary’ administration is obviously not a matter to be easily 
settled either in theory or practice; central control by a Treasury or 
other institution, and promotion by seniority, are modes which grow up 
slowly to permit the necessary number of exceptions; and promotion by 
merit alone either defines merit too conventionally, or permits an 
undesirable arbitrariness. Central control of recruitment to and 
transfers within the Soviet administration was exercised by two bodies: 
the Cadres Department of the CC for routine appointments, and the 
Politburo for high appointments (such as provincial party leaders, 
Ministry heads, key commands and factories), the detailed work for the 
latter being done largely within Stalin’s personal secretariat. (According 
to some accounts, Stalin had a special personal department, other than 
his secretariat, for executive appointments and transfers throughout the 
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administration, which grew out of his ‘placing’ system in his early 
period of office as General Secretary of the party.) But these appoint- 
ing bodies, like the appointing bodies elsewhere, might have their 
intentions overthrown by a determined empire-builder, and if Beria 
was one, he was far from being the only sinner, for personal retinues 
have been notorious in Soviet administration. 

The editorial then proceeds to three more specific charges: hindrance 
of the solution of agricultural problems; undermining the friendship of 
the peoples of the USSR; hindrance of application of instructions 
against official illegality and high-handedness. The first charge may 
mean that Beria was against, or partly against, the solution to agricul- 
tural policy problems put forward in the subsequent Agricultural 
Orders, but the charge gives no information about what he was for in 
agriculture: ‘to undermine the collective farms’ may mean either to 
intensify procurement policy to breaking point, or to relax the collectiv- 
ity of farming until it was merely nominal; or it may mean only that 
Beria favoured measures or delays which would logically end in one of 
these consequences, in the view of his opponents. *® 

The second specific charge is that of ‘activizing bourgeois-nationalist 
elements in the republics’. ‘Bourgeois nationalism’ within the USSR 
is naturally a very elastic vice, which covers, in addition to politically 
separatist tendencies, emotional and ideological causes of friction be- 
tween the various cultures there, some of which are far more ancient and 
others far more primitive than the Russian. In recent years, the vice has 
been most often denounced in the treatment of the histories of the non- 
Slav peoples, among whom the achievement of literacy in their own 
languages and the encouragement of folklore and historical studies — 
quite apart from their share in the general economic progress — has 
created more knowledge of and pride in their own past and present 
cultures. This knowledge and pride must continually and strongly 
tend to join hands with any current developments in local public 
opinion which in any way run counter to, or behind or ahead of, the 
current realities of central government as experienced in the national 
localities. Nor are the habits of literacy as yet so long and widely 
established in Russia or any other Soviet republic that history and 
foundation-legend are clearly distinguished: indeed, the aspect of these 
cross-cultural conflicts most visible to western students is the clash, in 
historiographical disputes and the central political interventions in 
them, between local and central foundation-legends. This total situa- 


14See e.g. Sotsialistichesky Vestnik, July-August 1953, article by N. Ruslanov, 
‘The Rise of Malenkov’. 
_ ) Study of the Agricultural Orders gives an impression that by being issued so late 
in the harvest season they lost much of their force as incentives to production clearly 
intended for 1953, and caused great accounting and clerical confusion. 
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tion must mean that if Beria was far from being the only sinner in his 
promotion policy, the same is even more true of the charge of ‘bourgeois 
nationalism’: there can indeed be very few who can honestly claim to see 
their way clearly through all the problems covered by that compendious 
phrase. 

Only the third explicit charge in the editorial, that of disregard of the 
law, is characteristically though not exclusively applicable to Beria’s 
department, and this is closely related to the history of Borzovshchina 
told in what we have called Ovechkin’s chronicles of the revolution. 
Ovechkin was no doubt in advance of the times: when he represented 
Borzov as an individual there were whole committees and hierarchies of 
Borzovs, ferocious, callous, capable and effective. The political problem 
of the revolution of 1953 was not one of simple replacement of all these 
effective and capable men in local and departmental leadership. The 
revolution on its political side consisted in the fact that effective and 
capable leadership had ceased to be itself if it embraced ferocity and 
callousness. This splitting of qualities in Soviet political life was of far 
greater interest and importance than the Soviet splitting of the atomic 
nucleus. The third explicit charge against Beria concerns precisely that 
pair of qualities in administration against which public opinion has now 
decisively turned. ‘These more explicit charges are followed by a para- 
graph which is a remarkable example of the way in which the customary 
lore combines rhetoric, logic and narrative. 

The first of the lessons drawn by the editorial from the Beria case is 
the reinforcement of the principle of collective leadership as contrasted 
with personal authority. This is stated more emphatically than in the 
article of June 10, and the quotation from Marx used there is here 
extended by another and much more downright sentence, which ex- 
presses implacable hostility to ‘anything fostering superstitious worship 
of authorities’. 

The second lesson is that every official must be under rigorous party 
control, and the MVD is specifically mentioned in this connection. 
Vigilance against subversive elements is again stressed, and ‘it is neces- 
sary to observe with complete determination the Party principles of 
selecting officials according to their political and business qualities’. 
This last phrase had a more or less definable meaning before the war, 
but it would be interesting to know just what it means now, in terms of 
regulations and their application. 

The next paragraphs consist of reaffirmations of the party’s respon- 
sibilities — for the people as a whole grouped in their socio-economic 
classes, in their nationalities, in their institutions; and for political 
education not in the letter but in the substance of Marxism. The 
editorial ends by affirming that Moscow and Kiev have already given 
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the CC their support; after fifty years under Lenin and Stalin, the party 
leads the people on to communism. 

Taken as a whole, the tone of this editorial is more confident than 
that of the announcement of the reorganization of the leadership the 
day after Stalin’s death. On the other hand, the charges against Beria 
lack unique personal application, and no account is given of the occasion 
of his fall. As to the fall itself, three causal hypotheses are possible: one 
is that some personal quarrel (whether about ‘power’ or any other 
matter) was thus publicly resolved under a political guise. This is the 
least probable, for a new government is not anxious to advertise adventi- 
tious disharmonies which by their nature can either be settled discreetly 
or postponed. '* 

Another causal hypothesis is that there was an irreconcilable policy 
quarrel, presumably on one or all of the points given in the charges 
against Beria. But the new agricultural policy had in broad principle 
already been decided and announced in the article of June 10; the irregu- 
larities of MVD procedure had been officially declared to be irregular by 
April 4-7. This causal hypothesis therefore does not account directly for 
the date, but of course there may have been mounting disagreement 
over the taking — and the implementation — of these decisions. 

The third causal hypothesis is this: Beria, despite the fact that he had 
been the agent for ending the Yezhovshchina in 1938, was by his entire 
career associated in the public mind with the political police. There are 
times in the affairs of nations when something which has been long 
familiar becomes almost overnight intolerable: thus in 1939 living in the 
same continent with Hitler was familiar enough to us, but suddenly 
with his betrayal of the Munich agreement became intolerable — and in 
our own case we are well aware of the time which it took to move our 
government to cease its accommodations. So it may be in the USSR in 
1953 that the man who by his office stood for the traditional combination 
of capability and effectiveness with ferocity and callousness had to go 
down before a public opinion which had decided that what he stood for 
was intolerable and that acceptance of the new government depended 
upon the extrusion of that traditional combination from the top levels of 
policy making. This hypothesis has the advantage of offering an 
explanation both for the confidence and for the lack of precision in the 
Pravda editorial — confidence because the government was riding a 
revolution in which it itself was taking part, and lack of precision be- 


16 Perhaps the greatest obstacle to be penetrated in the study of Soviet politics is a 
peculiar combination of two false identifications: in Russia, a certain identification of 
office with person; and among western students (though not amongst politically 
experienced people — at least in Britain) a temerarious identification of office with 
power. The coincidence of these identifications produces, in western study of Russia, 
a curious portmanteau concept which identifies power and person by simple omission 
of the middle term, office, in which political processes are institutionalized. 
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cause Beria’s was merely the person in which resided the function that 
had changed less than the country as a whole. 

These three hypotheses are of course only logically independent. It is 
most likely that when the actual history of the affair becomes known, all 
three will be found to be combined, with one as the predominating 
force. Moreover, these three are all possible internal causes, while the 
lore expected of the editorial requires an external basic cause in foreign 
capitalism. The conception of a basic external cause is, however, not a 
legitimate part of Marxist method: according to Mao’s Contradictions 
Causes are internal to any phenomenon and externally there can only 
be Conditions. Measured against this quite competent criterion, the 
allegations against the doctors in January 1953 show a victory of the lore 
over Marxism so overwhelming as to accord well with the ineptness of 
the police contrivance and the political heresy of antisemitism which 
were ail displayed in that episode (to say nothing of the insult in the 
catchword ‘gormlessness’ of the associated vigilance campaign, and the 
fatuous insistence that living people are carriers of the external infec- 
tion). The chief characteristics of the pre-war trials only serve to 
emphasize the deficiencies of the Doctors’ Plot. Logically they were well 
constructed: they received their weight from public knowledge of their 
internal (past) Causes and public apprehension of a dangerous external 
Condition. They are also excellent examples of real lore in that they 
were concerned with truth rather than facts, though the technical con- 
struction and convention of factual validity was well done. It is because 
the indictments were good lore that, for example, Bukharin’s genuine 
political arguments were a component part of the whole despite his 
denial of the property facts in the staging: in other words, these trials 
were genuine Morality Plays. 

By contrast with these previous examples, the Beria editorial of July 
IO very cautiously moves towards an advance of the Marxism at the 
expense of the lore: Beria is not said to have been bought; it is repeated 
several times that he was in effect a foreign agent. This points forward 
to further developments which we shall consider later. 

A more seriously possible source of external Conditions than is 
considered in the lore may be sought within the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence. To enumerate all the Contradictions and Diversities which may 
exist between all these countries with communist governments but not 
yet socialist economies would be impossible; and also, each of them 
separately has its own particular Contradiction with the USSR. Some 
time after May 12 a fundamental economic decision affecting the USSR 
and several of these other countries was taken."” This was announced 


17 The terminus post is given by the outline of the Hungarian heavy industry plans 
1955-59, subsequently reduced under the ‘New Course’, 
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as the New Course in Eastern Germany on June g and as the new 
agricultural investment policy in Russia on June 10, to be followed later 
by various other countries. It was the handling of the change in 
Eastern Germany which led a week later to the troubles there, and the 
possible relevance to the Beria affair is this, that if Beria represents 
those who feared ‘panic and disarray’ on Stalin’s death, the disturbances 
arising immediately out of the new economic policy in Germany may 
have led him to act against or delay its implementation in Russia on 
grounds of internal security. It should be stressed, however, that none 
of the documentary evidence, including the Pravda editorial of June 15 
which speaks of ‘events beyond our borders’, offers any firm support for 
this suggestion. 


(4) Old managed lore and new managed lore after Beria 

In the same issue of Pravda as carried the Beria editorial, there was a 
report of a Moscow meeting on Beria’s fall, and similar reports of meet- 
ings elsewhere continued to be published for some days. The texts for 
the set speeches at these meetings were provided by the editorial, and by 
subsequent editorials in Pravda on July 11 (on the party), July 12 (on 
friendship between the peoples of the USSR) and July 13 (collective 
leadership at lower party levels). 

Both practices, of meetings and of standard texts, are traditional in 
the USSR; but the total situation in which the Beria meetings were held 
was unique in several respects. Perhaps the most important internal 
bearing of the occasion of Stalin’s death was that it was the ending of the 
existence of a prerogative function exercised in his person: an actual 
(though formally non-existent) prerogative function not entirely in- 
comparable with the formal (though not very actual) prerogative of our 
Crown, in that it was certainly a special pre-eminence over all other 
persons, and in some sense outside the course of the law. The ending of 
this prerogative had not been entirely unprepared: the slogan of ‘one 
law for all’ was the beginning of the preparation; but the ending of the 
prerogative by death seems to have occurred before the preparations for 
its ‘political’? ending were complete. Consequently, although the 
approaching natural end was no doubt envisaged within the ‘political’ 
prospect, in the actual sequence of events the death coincided with a 
political movement of much larger scope, in which the ending of the 
prerogative was only an aspect of a much more general shift from 
Early to Middle Socialism. In other words, the Crown as it were came 
to an end while the Realm was out of equilibrium: and this situation 
made all measures taken, however traditional in form, highly special in 
their content. For example, one aspect of the Beria episode may have 
lain in the appearance of a pretender to the abolished Crown: and this 
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had to be handled in a situation in which there was (and is) nothing to 
say whether or not a prerogative function might be recreated (a) if 
necessary, and (5) if earned by someone with the ‘political and business 
qualifications’ required. (This is another way of saying that we cannot 
tell whether the present development is democratic in our sense of that 
much-travelled word.) 

But however unique the situation, it had (like every other unique 
situation everywhere) to be managed with the institutions and experience 
available in the country concerned. 

Consideration of the experience and institutions available naturally 
falls, for the foreign student, into consideration of the particularities of 
Russia which distinguish that community from ourselves. For example, 
that it is only thirty-seven years since Rasputin ruled the Russias, and 
fifteen years since the Yezhovshchina was ended; that high deliberation 
and policy-making are as little visible to the public as they are subject to 
any organized public pressure in the western sense; that there is a 
complete lack of printed gossip (‘well-informed’ or otherwise) about the 
political movements of persons; that there is no adherence whatsoever to 
our unspoken axiom that anyone responsible enough to be a public 
figure can not be irresponsible enough to be a traitor; that the various 
real and pretended devices of resignation we find so useful are not 
employed; and that our venerable custom of ‘kicking upstairs’ is un- 
known in the USSR. On the other hand, the involvement of something 
in the order of one-tenth of the adult population in ‘leadership’ con- 
stitutes a fund of experience of responsibility which is by no means to be 
overlooked; the customary commination meetings, however lurid their 
reports, have the positive aspect of the reassertion of the community’s 
existence and progress rooted in the old Russian feeling of sobornost; the 
availability, encouragement, and spread of a general Marxist logic 
(however clothed in lore) to and through the various classes and cul- 
tures is a not at all powerless means of unification; and finally, the 
traditional overriding long-term faith in the ultimate processes by which 
government (and its residences in particular governments) is formed is 
still a very strong faith which finds no difficulty in co-existing both with 
the common man’s contempt for technical constitutional niceties and 
with his insistence on what he means by public propriety in these 
matters. 

Seen through the lens of available experience and institutions with 
these particular features, the recent splitting of the qualities of ‘leader- 
ship’ must appear to the Russians to have its roots far back in history. 
The old triad of state administration, mir organization, and the church 
in both, was superseded in the end by the party which erased the institu- 
tional boundaries within the triad, but combined qualities derived from 
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the characteristics of the old institutions, such as the personal retinues 
and the callousness of the old administration, and the mode of organiza- 
tion by unanimity, the personal inter-responsibility and the ‘orthodoxy’ 
of other parts of the old community. To many Russian eyes therefore 
it must appear that the various old qualities have been cross-fertilized 
within the ‘monolithic’ party, and that their offspring are now being 
sifted to produce an entirely new phenomenon in public affairs. The 
selective foreign student might sum this up by saying that the party took 
the shape of Russia and has given Russia a new shape: that this work 
was done under Stalin and its results are now becoming visible. 

The present writer had the good fortune to attend a score or so of 
commination meetings on the 1936 and 1937 trials. Most of these 
meetings were at the same institution (an Institute for Economic Re- 
search of the State Planning Commission) and the participants were 
mostly members of the Soviet ‘intelligentsia’ (the others being porters, 
cleaners etc.) so that my experience is not necessarily valid for such 
meetings in factories and farms. 

The meetings were extremely ceremonious, both in that attendance of 
the entire staff was expected and that the pattern of the meetings was 
fixed: they began with more or less set speeches on the standard text 
provided by the latest Pravda editorial on a trial, indictment or other 
‘disclosure’, and moved to the lessons to be learned and their applica- 
tion in the work of the Institute. 

The meetings were called by the trade union branch (of which almost 
everyone was a member), not by the party, but the party of course ran 
them. Attendance of everybody — including non-trade-union members 
— was expected in the sense that a doctor’s note was better than any 
other excuse for absence. There was no roll call, but it was generally 
known who of the approximately one hundred on the establishment was 
not present — always very few. Not everybody spoke, even over the 
whole twelve months of my attendance, though each section of staff (the 
various research grades, administrators, clerks, janitors etc.) were on 
most occasions represented by at least one spokesman. Prominent 
individuals in the Institute spoke for themselves as well as for their 
colleagues; the main spokesmen of the junior sections were probably 
chosen and instructed in what to say by the party group — though of 
course not normally party members themselves, as almost all the senior 
research people were. Of the senior people, silence prolonged over 
several meetings was regarded as a ‘demonstration by silence’ — what we 
should call muteness of malice. 

One special feature of the 1936-37 commination meetings was their 
frequency: there were several during the week of the 1937 trial; other- 
wise they occurred at and on appropriate occasions in connection with 
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the trials, averaging perhaps two a month. They thus took up much 
time (after working hours) and were often called at very short notice, 
disorganizing people’s arrangements considerably. One of the book- 
keepers told me that he was a person without interest in these meetings 
and only wanted to get home. It was clear that he was not the only one; 
but a member of the senior staff would never have made such a remark. 

The set speeches at the outset of the 1936-37 meetings were both 
formal and passionate. One of my chief interests was to try to dis- 
tinguish between conventional and real passionate feeling in the 
speakers, but though I knew some of them fairly well and talked with 
them fairly freely, I failed. Looking back, I can see that each side in 
these conversations was insufficiently aware of the existence of the 
other’s lores and norms for communication to be possible about them. 
What I was then too young to know — at any rate in any usable way — 
was that responsible and competent research workers, who profession- 
ally were concerned only with true facts, were also as common citizens 
concerned with facts as means only. This dichotomy, of which I had a 
prolonged close-up at the Institute, was to me at that time like a blow 
in the face. Lacking any intellectual equipment with which to handle it, 
I could only put the impression into words in this way, that something 
had happened to the grey matter of these people, who in some basic 
sense which I was quite sure of but could not define were manifestly 
honest both as research workers and as people. ‘Something has hap- 
pened to their grey matter’ was my private definition, not used in print 
because I knew it was so inadequate as to be quite false: I knew at least 
as well as anything else about them that they were people just like our- 
selves, and it was not until long after that I came to understand how 
their dichotomy was but a local variant of a universal dichotomy in the 
uses of fact. 

One characteristic of this local variety was an extremity of public 
orthodoxy. The formality of the speeches extended to details of phrase. 
I remember the economist A. I. Notkin, for example, causing a sensa- 
tion at one meeting by likening the political products of the struggle 
between Socialism and Capitalism to a chemical reaction. This phrase 
was immediately denounced by other senior speakers; and at the annual 
general meeting of the Institute trade union branch some months later, 
the use of this phrase was discussed for half an hour as one of the chief 
illustrations of political weakness in the work of the Institute. 

One clear distinction between formality and reality I can attest. The 
lore of all these meetings was the same: the anti-Socialist forces exist 
outside the USSR, i.e. Capitalism has to have agents within, and these 
are Soviet degenerates. The link is therefore important, and foreigners 
in the USSR are an important element in that link. Hence, vigilance 
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against foreigners. At this standard point in the first part of the meet- 
ing, somebody or other would sometimes convey to me by a quite public 
though slight glance or gesture that they did not include their guest — 
the only foreigner present — in the scope of the lore. 

The second part of the meetings, the application of lessons learnt to 
work in progress, was necessarily limited at the Institute, since the most 
important part of its work was research for Gosplan and so too con- 
fidential for public discussion. The non-confidential part of the work 
(such as production of books or the political education of the junior 
staff in party history and world affairs) was discussed at length and with 
vigour. ‘Vigiliance’ was a particularly animated subject; for example, 
the Institute subscribed to foreign periodicals, and these sometimes 
contained articles by Trotskyists, which reached the library shelves so 
unvigilantly handled that these contributions were not blacked out. 

My inside view of Soviet commination meetings has therefore these 
main limits: that the ‘intelligentsia’ in any country are not factory 
workers; and much of the work in progress could not be discussed at the 
meetings, so that the second part of them was usually even less real than 
the first. (At the smaller commination meetings in factories the second 
part was normally much the most important: it was here that the 
propositions of the first part got their real testing in detailed discussion 
of production improvements, thus constituting efficiency meetings 
which took their drive from the moral motor of the managed lore, and 
at the same time fed something back into the managed lore.) However 
the general character of the Institute meetings was such that I believe I 
can recognize the ring of the reporting in reading about other com- 
mination meetings in the Soviet press, and can judge to some extent of 
the tone of meetings from the reports. The tone of the Beria meetings 
as reported in the Soviet press is not the same as the tone of the com- 
mination meetings on the pre-war trials. It is true that the form and 
ceremony seem to be unchanged. It is also true, as it was in 1936-37, 
that the occasion of the meetings was the ‘unmasking’ of eminent public 
men, and that the people at the meetings had little direct personal part 
in the process whereby they had achieved eminence, and none in their 
‘unmasking’. One difference is however that (past) policy disputes were 
in the public purview in 1936-37, and that these disputes constituted, 
as it were, almost the entire public personality of the politicians con- 
cerned; whereas before the Beria affair nothing even hinting at policy 
disputes in the top leadership got as far as public print. My impression 
of the tone of the Beria commination meetings, judged from the press 
reports, is that the statements of the policy differences were inadequate 
to the general sense of participation in sifting of qualities of leadership 
which people brought with them into the meetings; and that the form of 

D 
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the meetings, combined with the inadequacy of the statements, also did 
not satisfy this sense. Or, to put the same thing in another way: before 
the Beria affair, people were already deeply engaged and interested in 
participating in a great overturn of their notions of leadership; the Beria 
affair may have seemed to them a natural part of that overturn, but 
there was not enough information about Beria in terms of the qualities 
of leadership for the meetings on his fall to provide as full participation 
as the pre-war commination meetings had provided. This, it must 
again be stressed, is an impression; but it is strengthened by some other 
evidence to which we may now turn. _ 

Besides the general form of the meetings, the conventions of com- 
mination remained unchanged also in another respect: the series of four 
Pravda editorials that provided the text for the set speeches gradually 
moved over the four days from considering Beria to considering lessons 
for future activity in production and organization, then on the fifth day 
passed over into production as such.'* This was the old pattern; but 
on the sixth day this old pattern was broken: Pravda returned to the 
Beria case. The title and form of this editorial of July 15 (on vigilance) 
provide a vehicle for some new points: ‘the monopoly position of the 
Soviet Union’s Communist Party also has its dark sides’. This is new in 
that the existence of ‘dark sides’ is explicitly stated to be in the nature 
of the single-party situation, and not merely due to human individual 
failings and vices. The lessons of vigilance, collective leadership etc. 
are then drawn again, with emphasis on various familiar elements in 
accountability — the ties between the party and the masses, responsive- 
ness to and detailed care for those below; then comes a sentence with a 
quite new sting in its tail: ‘self criticism and criticism from below 
expecially must be developed more definitely and boldly, and the broad 
masses of the working people must be able to expose failings and un- 
healthy symptoms and to suggest a way to eliminate them’. The re- 
sponsibility thus placed on the ‘broad masses’ is a recognition of the real 
decision taken over the preceding twelvemonth in the USSR. The 
advance of Marxist logic over lore from the analysis of July 10 to that of 
July 15 is marked, but should not be overemphasized. On July ro the 
analysis only just stops short of finding the Cause of Beria’s defection in 
external Conditions acting on his personal weaknesses. By July 15 
internal Causality (‘the monopoly position of the party’) is recognized and 
further analysed into its own proper Contradiction: the dark sides of the 
party monopoly versus the inescapable responsibility of the broad masses. 

The Beria affair differs from its pre-war analogies in bringing a new 
element into the management of the lore. This is evidenced in the 
second instalment of Ovechkin’s District Routine and is there expressed 


18 The editorial was a quite ordinary one, on effective use of agricultural machinery. 
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in two short conversations whose interconnections are not explored in 
the story itself. The first of these is the complaint by several of the men 
that the published information on the reasons for Borzov’s dismissal is 
almost too generalized to be information at all: ‘for suppression of 
criticism’ is such a formal statement that its content is supplied by 
rumour and rumour is a most unreliable thing. An analysis of the nature 
of the complaint is put, very well, in the mouth of an earnest young 
mechanic, and the human source of the complaint in the growth of the 
common man’s responsibilities is put, equally properly, in the mouth of 
a man old enough to remember when things were different. This con- 
versation, published in Pravda a week after the last editorial on Beria, 
can only have been taken by its Russian readers as a comment represent- 
ing and intended to represent unwritten opinion on the published in- 
formation on Beria’s fall. The second point is in another conversation 
about how absence of wage incentives naturally results in absence of 
extra exertion —a natural result which is justified by quoting the 
Marxist tag ‘conditions control consciousness’. This justification itself 
is half-jokingly denounced as ‘materialist’. ‘The importance of this brief 
interchange can hardly be overstated. Its point in relation to the situa- 
tion here discussed is two-fold: the tag is used in the USSR as a tag in 
common parlance and thought and is there commonly regarded as basic 
doctrine; ordinary thought, that is to say (and this is the other side of 
Ovechkin’s point) does not include the other half of this thought in its 
full Marxist form — that existing consciousness is one of the conditions 
envisaged in the original of the tag, and thus is one of the set of condi- 
tions which ‘controls consciousness’ in its development. Thus far 
Ovechkin; what he does not do explicitly in the story is to make the 
fairly obvious interconnection between the habit of thought in which 
the tag as commonly used exists and the climate of opinion which is 
prepared still to accept Borzov; but his placing of the conversation in the 
movement of the story makes the whole narrative an exposition of the 
fact that when public opinion does in fact and irresistibly move, the 
place of public opinion in the totality of ‘conditions’ must come to be 
recognized in the popular doctrine. 

We have already noted the continuing predominance of rhetoric and 
lore in the editorial of July ro and a certain (necessarily indefinable) 
thinness of tone about the reports of the commination meetings as 
compared with the reports of their pre-war analogies. The relation of 
these phenomena to the later publications we have mentioned may 
perhaps at this stage be best considered in terms of a conversation be- 
tween the government and the people. Regarded in this light, the first 
editorial (and all the set speeches emanating from it) begin the conversa- 
tion with a set of propositions formulated by the government which 
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were, in the traditional and ceremonious manner, propounded and 
embroidered in the commination meetings. When propositions of this 
kind are applied to local or other specific situations in the more import- 
ant second halves of the meetings, they meet a severe test of their ade- 
quacy, and Pravda’s July 15 editorial looks very much like a reply to 
criticism of the original propositions, a reply which acknowledges, first, 
that a single-party structure necessarily has its own disadvantages, and 
second, that given this structure, the ‘broad masses’ have inescapable 
responsibilities. Ovechkin, replying for the common man, makes the 
obvious retort: give us the information on which the responsibility can 
be exercised. 

The phrase ‘going to the country’ has different meanings in different 
countries. The commination meetings of Early Soviet Socialism surely 
are one variant. Their frequency, looked at from this point of view, is 
astonishing: the Beria meetings came three weeks after a series on the 
troubles in Eastern Germany —a quite usual interval. The fact that 
political science has not yet found how to handle such institutions as 
these is no good reason for the usual assumption of a grossly mechanical 
one-way relationship between ‘the Kremlin’ and ‘the people’ in any 
period of Soviet history. 


(5) The soth Birtiiday of the Party 
If Stalin had lived, no doubt the celebrations of the party jubilee 


would have been the chief event of 1953. With his death this became 
obviously impossible, and it is likely enough that one result of Beria’s 
fall— a month before the jubilee date — was the abandonment of such 
prominent national celebrations as may have been then still in mind. 
In the upshot, the document published on July 26 was the only sub- 
stantial notice taken of the anniversary, and even this was put out not by 
the party as such but jointly by one of its departments and a research 
institute — Agitprop and MELS (the education and propaganda depart- 
ment and the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute). 

There are two main differences between Stalin’s Short History 
(first published in 1938 and not since revised) and the historical first 
three chapters of this document. In the Short History the story of the 
CPSU is conceived as Russian, and in the new document as a part of 
world history. Secondly, the element of logic as distinct from personali- 
ties in the Short History’s treatment both of political processes and 
policy divergencies, is in the new document firmer and bolder. Differ- 
ences of this kind are precisely such as might be expected in two docu- 
ments from the same hand after an interval of fifteen years, and there is 
no internal evidence in the first three chapters of the 1953 document 
against this attribution. 
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Differences within the new document are far more striking than 
between it and the Short History. The first three chapters are marked 
by a command of the material which is thoroughly informed with a 
consciousness that publication of documents of this kind is always an 
act in the history they continue. The fourth and last chapter, which 
carries the history through into present policy, has a very different 
flavour. It begins by restating the doctrine emphasized by recent docu- 
ments that the creators of wealth are the true makers of history, and this 
is underlined by a quotation from Lenin: ‘Only he is victorious and 
maintains power who believes in the people, who plunges into the 
source of the living creativity of the people.’ This well-intentioned 
sentiment is cast into a mode of statement very familiar among the old 
Bolsheviks, a mode which would be more than unhappy in, for example, 
any part of the labour movement in this country, which does not regard 
people who need to plunge into it as having any proper part in it. This 
contrast, however, only serves to underline a quite irresistible question: 
can the Russian people as they are now, with literacy, industrial skills 
and the rest, still feel comfortable when this sort of saying is quoted at 
them? 

The paragraph continues by repeating the cliché that the strength of 
the party lies in its indivisible ties with the people, and gives this cliché 
a new partner: “The strength of the people lies in their compactness 
around the party.’ If there is any irritation whatever for the modern 
‘broad masses’ in the quotation from Lenin, it can only be exacerbated 
by this novelty, which puts the old cliché in enough of a new light for 
the attitude behind it to be seen with fresh eyes. In passing, it is worth 
noting the difference in the use made of Lenin in the first three chapters, 
which aptly quote a number of purely historical remarks, and besides 
these there are three key quotations: on the party (section 4), the pro- 
letarian class (section 11) and the working people (section 13). Each of 
these quotations looks forward and, so to speak, earns its keep in the 
historiography. The contrast with the use made of Lenin in chapter IV 
could hardly be more complete. 

Section 21 of chapter IV is on foreign policy, and it is here that the 
retreat to Lenin is most marked. The writers quote some remarks of 
Lenin made towards the end of the civil war on the possibility of pro- 
longed co-existence and trade between the socialist and capitalist worlds, 
in the course of which he points out ‘We have not merely a breathing 
space, we have a new stage in which we have basically won our inter- 
national existence in the network of capitalist states.’ The rest of the 
paragraph is an exegesis of these quotations and consists of assertions of 
‘firm conviction’ and ‘firm confidence’ on the one hand and, on the 
other, the impossibility of ignoring ‘the fact that . . . imperialism [is] 
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corroded by contradictions . .. Witness some . . . prominent European 
and American economists who admit [some of the more obtrusive econo- 
mic facts of the modern world]’. Even at first sight this excursus is odd 
enough, but when this hurried retreat to a now almost forgotten state of 
affairs is compared with the weight and caution of the treatment of the 
modern world in Economic Problems, the dustiness of its erudition is 
apparent even to the foreign student, and one may suspect that Russian 
readers who looked to this jubilee article for a firmly-handled prospect of 
advance were dismayed by the apparent disappearance of the Soviet 
Union as one of the two great world powers. 

Section 22 refers back to the editorial of July 15 in mentioning ‘the 
monopoly position of our party’ but knows nothing of the logical and 
political development contained in that important document. Section 23 
discusses the internal organization of the party, and takes further than 
before the denunciation of the cult of the individual by demanding that 
it be ‘rooted out’ of party education. This of course refers in the main to 
the structural Contradiction in the Stalin regime between the theory of 
politics and the prerogative of the personal vozhd, but it may have been 
given its extra edge by the Beria affair. 

There are of course two questions: how could this fourth chapter 
have been written, and how could it have been published? 

We are not here concerned with occasions, though it may be guessed 
easily enough that the pressure of governmental work in preparation for 
the budget session of the Supreme Soviet and of the Agricultural and 
Trade Orders (not to mention the immediate following through of 
Beria’s arrest and the activitity in foreign policy) were taking up the 
attention of all the people in real authority. The question is, what the 
writing and publication of this fourth chapter can tell us about the mov- 
ing structure of Soviet society at that time. 

Russia has always been and still predominantly is a land of slow- 
moving and slow-thinking countryfolk, and this has not been as yet 
fundamentally changed even for the many of them who now live in 
towns. The interminable conversations that characterize their fiction 
are a natural literary expression of the Russian spoken word, no less than 
the interminable meetings that characterize their organizations, and 
the length and reiteration of their diplomatic notes and speeches. In 
such a community political prose finds its natural and homely form in 
written ruminations which do not, for the Russians, have quite the 
tedium that they carry for more deeply urbanized cultures. 

In such a general cultural context economy of words and tautness of 
thought seem to appear only in two forms. One of these is at times 
when the usually slow-moving thought has come to a decision; and in 
general Lenin’s thought and style is proper to a time of decisions. The 
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second form of economy in thought and word is different: it lies net in 
speed or succinctness but in depth and scope of generalization and in 
discernment of the ‘Essence’ in things; and this has been exemplified 
since Lenin’s time in some of Stalin’s main works. This second form of 
economy characterized the new period when the country as a whole was 
concerned not with decision so much as with taking the consequences of 
a decision already made in the revolutions and the civil war. Thus the 
great public debates of the *twenties were confined to the question of 
how these consequences were to be taken and borne. The period of the 
five-year plans, war and rehabilitation is — from this point of view — a 
single period, one of endurance, in which the political activity of the 
‘broad masses’ was almost exclusively directed to learning and to 
participation in consequential decisions for which the responsibility of 
initiation and enforcement fell entirely on the ‘directing and guiding 
bodies’. But with the success of rehabilitation at a new level of industrial 
experience, this period of endurance began to pass over into a new period 
of decisions, and a new tautness of thought and word begins to make 
its appearance. 

This new period of decision and its mode of expression have of course 
to meet and face the habits ingrained during the previous period. There 
grew up, for example, a whole profession of what may be called official 
ruminators whose occupational diseases are too keenly felt by con- 
sistent students of Soviet publications to be temperately described. 
But within this logorrhoea there was a positive element very easy for an 
outside student to underestimate: the acres of print and the man-years 
of speeches do something more than endlessly repeat the official 
formulations of experience and policy: they keep passing from the 
formulae to good and bad actual instances, and from the instances back 
to the formulae; the fantastic expense in paper and time has been part of 
a slow, massive process of interaction in people’s minds between ex- 
perience and the ‘generalization of experience’. This process of inter- 
action as expressed in the managed lore left entirely to spontaneous lore 
and unprinted opinion a vast area of the most pressing realities of per- 
sonal and public life, such as housing conditions and arbitrary arrest. 
Nevertheless, without the fertilizing sediment of understanding de- 
posited by the floods of ruminatory rhetoric, the present stage would be 
one of reaction rather than of informed and responsible decision. But 
the general public have had precious little other help from the army of 
official ruminators. Zhdanov’s request to the philosophers in 1947 to 
stop being cowards and to analyse the contradictions of Soviet society, 
met with no published response. The instigation of public opinion, 
generally begun in our period by the publication of Ovechkin and 
Stalin in 1952 and developed in detail by the newspapers from July 
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1953, is a wide extension of this invitation to come into the management 
of the managed lore. The new management has plainly not yet pene- 
trated to Agitprop and MELS — such anomalies are to be expected in 
a revolution — the official ruminators retreated pell-mell to Lenin. 
Maybe the new management will so handle the professional ruminators 
that the situation may become manifestly what it really is, the diamond- 
cut-diamond Contradiction of the logical discipline and the spontaneous 
lore, of which the managed lore is the continual resolution in terms of 
what the managers judge at any given moment can be publicly said. 

But if the writing of the fourth chapter shows that a triumphant 
revolution was not yet complete, the fact of its publication no less clearly 
shows that the people caught up in the making of the revolution were 
making and not recording it. But it is difficult to imagine Stalin, how- 
ever busy he may have been, allowing such a document on such an 
occasion to be published. 


(6) The economic documents 

The months of August, September and October were a period of 
economic decisions and publications, which mark the entry into Middle 
Socialism. They begin with the Budget presented on August 5 and end 
with the Order on foodstuffs of October 30. For present purposes we 
may concentrate our attention on three main aspects of these documents. 
The first is the change in the general relations between the two great 


classes of Soviet society. The redeployment of the investment margin is 
directed to beginning a thorough capitalization of agriculture over the 
next few years in the big amalgamated farms (which are now of such a 
size and are to be internally so diversified that it would be better to call 
them collective estates rather than collective farms). This redeployment 
therefore means, as regards the two great social classes, that the old 
pattern of directing the rural economic surplus into industrial invest- 
ment is now beginning in principle to be replaced by direction of 
industrial economic surplus into rural investment. Three points follow 
from this: first, that modern investment from one part of a society to 
another rapidly changes both parts, especially the recipient (as is also 
true of parts of the world), the phase of Soviet history discussed in this 
article being a, phase of such change; secondly, the stage of rural invest- 
ment marked by the present documents will only hold for a short period 
even within the present phase; and thirdly, that the phase initiated by 
the present set of documents will certainly be taken on the human side 
by very large numbers of people as a recognition of the equal human 
worth of the two great classes, which until now has been more visible in 
hopes than in deeds. We cannot pursue the subject further here, but it 
is worthy of the most detailed study, and this to be soundly based would 
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have to be conducted within a comparative framework: the relations of 
townsfolk and countryfolk in industrializing periods throughout the 
various European and American countries. The comparison and con- 
trast in such matters as the internal differentiations within the two 
great classes, the internal and correlated gains and losses of wealth and 
rights, etc. etc., would all be illuminated by such a comparative study.’ 

The second main aspect of the economic documents lies in the rela- 
tions between the collective and private sectors in agriculture. Until 
thorough capitalization of collectivized agriculture became possible, 
these two sectors were rivals both agriculturally and commercially. 
When, for instance, Malenkov spoke of whole agricultural districts in a 
neglected condition, he had in mind those areas where collectivization 
and amalgamation had resulted in the collective land producing only 
seed and compulsory deliveries (if that), and forcing labour on to dwarf 
holdings (the private plot) intensively exploited with the most primi- 
tive equipment. Right up until the beginning of 1953, in the ab- 
sence of adequate capitalization, the measures taken to set the collective 
at an advantage to its rival were most prominently fiscal. The docu- 
ments show that this fiscal policy was indeed succeeding but only at the 
cost of reducing some branches of agricultural production as a whole, as 
witness the decline in the number of cows from 1950. On the commer- 
cial side, similarly, produce from the private plots sold in the towns 
competed (even in a sellers’ market) with the kolkhozy and, more 
important, provided continuous fuel for the fire of ideological conviction 
that capitalism tended to grow amongst the peasants every day and 
every hour (in Lenin’s much-quoted phrase). Clearly the relation 
between the private and collective sectors is transformed by adequate 
capitalization of the collective sector: intensive dwarf farming cannot 
compete with extensive mechanized and diversified farming including 
capitalized stockraising. Consequently the ideological element as well 
as the economic in the drive against the private plot has lost its roots of 
fear for the outcome of the competition, and the farmers can be assured 
that the private plot ‘will remain for the whole period of socialism’ — 
i.e. for as long as they need or choose to cultivate them. 

Thirdly, within the structure of industry the economic documents 
extend further the shift begun in October 1952 towards investment in 
consumer goods equipment and immediate expansion of consumer 
goods output. Even now, however, it cannot be said that consumer 


18 Comparison of the Russian industrialization with similar modern periods else- 
where would fall well within the modern concept of ‘structural’ social change, but 
industrialization is historically speaking only one kind of such structural changes known, 
and no study of the industrializing process in the USSR would be complete without 
awareness of other types of structural social change (e.g. from kin to class society), 
since several of these have in fact occurred within Soviet industrialization, particularly 
in the non-Slav areas of the USSR. 
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goods industries are being created. The old position, in which the only 
such industries have been food processing, textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear is apparently unchanged in principle. Consumer durables still are 
mainly by-products of the engineering and other large capital industries, 
and are the sole products only of the almost uncapitalized workshops 
and small factories run by the local authorities and by the producers’ 
co-operatives since the journeymen were de-nomadized and aggregated 
in the early 1930s. Any further expansion in consumer durables, how- 
ever, would entail the establishment of new consumer goods industries, 
but such further expansion depends on the next stream of investment, 
and this is itself dependent on the progress of the new agriculture, the 
effect of higher consumption and better administration on productivity, 
and the defence and foreign trade factors. When a Russian looks for- 
ward to what he calls the beginning of abundance in goods (other than 
food) and services, he is aspiring to what we should call the ending of 
the most bleak austerity; this is more than sufficient to explain the fore- 
shortening of perspective in the managed lore when it speaks of the 
‘abundance’ of communism. Housing, the step-child of Soviet invest- 
ment, is also the most austere of all the sectors of consumption; when the 
searchlight can be publicly turned on to housing as it has been on to 
agriculture, the relations both between government and people and 
between the managed and the spontaneous lores will be transformed. 


(7) Stepanyan’s Lecture on Dialectical Materialism (Pravda December 7) 

One of the threads in the story told by our present documents is the 
continuous battle between the logic and the lore within written opinion. 
We have seen, for example, how the Pravda editorial of July 10 barely 
stops short of finding the Cause of Beria’s defection in the outside 
world, while that of July 15 steps forward towards finding its Cause in 
the internal situation. On July 23 Ovechkin’s word ‘Materialists!’ 
displays the existence of a vital shortcoming in the doctrine as accepted, 
and only three days later the Jubilee article shows a panic-stricken dis- 
array in its retreat to Lenin. We should also notice that the economic 
documents have preambles which are important in this connection: they 
deal explicitly and at some length with the material and human (Objec- 
tive and Subjective) Causes of backwardness in agriculture and distribu- 
tion, that is, by implication, with the characteristic Contradiction of 
Early Soviet Socialism, and they set out its resolution. The more purely 
human side of the prospects of this resolution as it affects agriculture is 
thoughtfully explored in Ovechkin’s Peasant Professor, where it is 
shown to be in the nature of things that the people who are ‘the pioneer- 
ing forces of production’ will necessarily always be in advance of and 
therefore anomalies to the people in the current administration, so that 
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in the Soviet as in other societies the ordinary great are also the lonely. 

Stepanyan’s lecture was delivered at the party’s Academy of Social 
Sciences: its purpose was to bring the discipline more thoroughly into 
the lore, and in this it meets with some success. The introduction dis- 
tinguishes the various elements in the discipline: (1) the materialist 
handling and (2) the dialectical method, which together comprise the 
irreducible essence of dialectical materialism as a means of cognizing 
‘the most general laws of the development of the material and spiritual 
world’; (3) the ‘philosophical proposition’ that there are universal 
sociological laws, and (4) the propositions of political economy. These 
together, continues Stepanyan, form the theoretical weapon of the 
proletariat. This explicit, if general, setting out of the Marxist tool-kit 
has a new clarity for lectures of this type, but the old lore is fully present 
in the use of ‘proletariat’ as a logical concept sub specie aeternitatis 
rather than as a strictly historical term. 

The first chapter of the lecture concerns the differentia of the ‘first 
phase of communism’, and is introduced by reference to the ‘two 
phases of communism’. This is a proper piety to Marx, whose con- 
sideration of the future post-capitalist society followed the Hegelian 
method in envisaging that this future phenomenon would, like all 
others, have two faces, the first looking back to that which it had 
succeeded, the second looking forward. Stepanyan is bound by tradi- 
tion; he does not consider the possibility of expanding the ancient for- 
mula by anything more than simple duration of time taken in the actual 
passage through the socialist ‘first phase of communism’. 

The historical function of socialism, therefore, is to prepare the 
economic and material basis for the second stage, communism proper; 
and Stepanyan runs over the usual list of measures taken to this end, 
concluding that the achievement of socialism is signalized by fulfilment 
of the requirement that there should be ‘full correspondence’ of produc- 
tive relations to the character of productive forces throughout the system 
of productive relations. But, he adds, the party in performing the tasks 
set by the material development of society, pursues the dialectical 
method, that is to say, ‘takes fully into account the Contradictions 
existing in life’. It is the growth of needs, outrunning the achieved level 
of production, which pushes the latter continuously forward. After this 
familiar generalization, which had just previously been given new point 
by the economic Orders, Stepanyan pauses to consider the relations 
between Full Correspondence and the Contradiction now both pre- 
dicated of socialism. He says: ‘Some publicists say that Full Correspond- 
ence excludes Contradictions, and if Contradictions arise then Full 
Correspondence disappears’, and he answers that such statements 
are theoretically baseless because they recognize Contradiction only 
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as a Moment in development and not as the permanent and radical 
source of all development — which is a restatement in the technical 
terminology of Hegel of the point already made by Stalin in his reply to 
Yaroshenko (see Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 4, p. 427). In his further 
exegesis of Stalin’s observations, Stepanyan is considerably less frank 
than his original. Whereas Stalin makes the proper development of 
Contradictions dependent on ‘correct policy by the directing bodies’, 
Stepanyan blandly says ‘existing and emergent Contradictions between 
the forces and the relations of production do not go as far as conflict . .. 
thanks to the correct policy of the Communist Party’. This lack of 
candour immediately runs him into difficulties, for in the next para- 
graph he feels bound to refer to ‘the well-known non-Correspondence’ 
between the producer goods and consumer goods industries, between 
industry and agriculture, between kolkhoz possibilities and the obvious 
backwardness of certain branches of farming. These, he says, are ‘a 
reflection’ of partial Disproportions present in the national economy, of 
Contradiction between the productive forces and relations at the present 
stage of development. Thus, in this passage Stepanyan is juggling with 
three categories: non-Correspondence, Disproportion and Contradic- 
tion; and he conceives non-Correspondence as a ‘reflection’ of the 
Disproportions which in turn are the Contradiction. By this devious 
means he succeeds in arriving at Correspondence and Contradiction as 
two aspects of the same thing, the ‘unity’ and the ‘struggle’ in the 
socialist mode of production. But this conclusion was already given in 
his logical premises, and the peculiar deviousness of Stepanyan’s argu- 
ment on this point is truly ‘a reflection’ of the continuing battle between 
the logic and the lore. Stepanyan’s difficulties have two sources: first, 
the convention observed in his paragraph 20 that the policy of the 
party is correct (which is immediately controverted in his paragraph 21 
by a reference to ‘insufficient material incentives’); and secondly, by his 
failure to expand interiorly the inherited two-phase periodization — a 
difficulty which is fully, happily and without undue rigidity met by our 
native custom of periodizing ‘social formations’ into Early, Middle and 
Late so that the transition from one sub-period to another is naturally 
marked by the resolution of Contradictions, and there are minor Full 
Correspondences in each sub-period, with the best of them in the 
Middle. 

Stepanyan at the beginning of his second chapter takes up this very 
point in his own terms: ‘Not one social or economic phenomenon leaves 
the historical arena until its possibilities are exhausted . . . Consistent 
observance of this materialist principle is a most effective antidote to any 
kind of hare-brained speculation.’ This ringing declaration is true 
enough, but our native method makes a good deal less fuss about a 
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fairly obvious fact — bearing in mind, of course, that what people will 
stand for is one of the most important elements in any ‘social or economic 
phenomenon’, and that when this element is fully considered the 
‘possibilities’ of giving the people peace, bread and the land through the 
old order were more than exhausted by 1917, and that the possibilities 
of a good life under Early Soviet Socialism were quite exhausted by the 
summer of 1953. 

But Stepanyan’s concern is more directly with another point: to relate 
his previous consideration of Correspondence and Contradiction to the 
two-phase periodization of communism: ‘The present historical period 
of development of the USSR is characterized as the period of completing 
the construction of socialist society and the gradual transition to com- 
munism. These are two inseparable sides of a single gradual process.’ 
Consequently he proceeds to another historical survey, concluding that 
the differentia of the present stage is ‘the full possibility of combining 
simultaneously a forced [i.e. maximum pace of] development in agri- 
culture and in the light and food industries, with rapid rates of develop- 
ment in heavy industry . . . This will make it possible in the later stages 
of development to go over gradually from contemporary to higher 
economic forms [of organization] when the possibilities contained in the 
former are quite exhausted.’ Here the foreseen ‘later stages’ correspond 
to what we should call Late Socialism, but since Stepanyan does not 
explicitly use this concept (with all that it implies for the arising of 
‘non-Correspondences’ towards the end of Middle Socialism) his 
‘gradually’ is unqualified and, in the following paragraph, where he 
formally sets out the dialectic of this development, he conceives of trade 
as passing over into produkto-obmen and payment for work as passing 
over into distribution by need without any foreseen difficulties in either, 
although he ends by generalizing these as quantitative changes passing 
into qualitative change, and this very formula contains the concept of 
development by struggle. The last two paragraphs of this chapter sum 
up Stepanyan’s conclusions for socialism (as a historical period in the 
USSR): the Contradictions of socialism are resolved by the full realiza- 
tion of its possibilities, and the overcoming of existing and emergent 
Contradictions consistently strengthens the socialist structure and en- 
sures its gradual development to the higher phase of communism, while 
in capitalism the solution of the radical Contradiction leads to the down- 
fall of that formation. Stepanyan’s gradualist view (about Soviet 
socialism) thus serves to sustain the lore of the absolute contrast between 
abstract capitalism and abstract socialism, which still survives from the 
cocksure ideology of the later 1940s. 

Chapter III takes up the problem raised by Ovechkin’s ‘Materialists!’: 
in the movement from socialism to communism the importance of Sub- 
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jective factors grows; the activity of the party and state becomes increas- 
ingly important — for example, in the struggles against Subjectivism, 
Voluntarism, Cult of the Individual, the Absolutizing of Objective 
Conditions, the Fetishizing of Economic Law (etc.). 

The true doctrine, says Stepanyan, is that Objective Conditions are 
Possibility, but Possibility is not Actuality; Objective Laws cannot bring 
Soviet society to communism; only the full use of Possibilities can do 
this, and this use depends on people. From this Stepanyan goes straight 
into the familiar lore: ‘the party in its policy correctly reflects the require- 
ments of material development, discloses growing Contradictions in 
good time and maps out the ways to overcome them’. The rest of the 
lecture is devoted to embroidering the details of this lore, mainly on 
questions of the ideological services which the party can perform for 
the people. These passages contain one remarkable phrase not quite in 
the best traditions of Soviet invective: amongst others are now de- 
nounced ‘the recidivists of a nihilistic attitude not only to the past, but 
also to the present achievements of science and technique abroad’ — 
which, in words of one syllable, means that it is out of date to say there 
is nothing in such achievements. 

It is plain that Stepanyan’s lecture carries forward the work of incul- 
cating more of the logical discipline into the lore, and in this respect it 
is a not unimportant document, making a hard-working contribution to 
general public understanding of a logic of situations — which is some- 
thing more than the mere ideology of the lore. But it may be doubted 
whether its attack is hard enough or its cut deep enough to provide that 
basis of intellectual development which is required for Middle Soviet 
Socialism. 


(8) The Prosecution’s Case against Beria (document of December 17) 

The two departments of the spontaneous and managed lores stand 
together over against the pure logic in the contribution that they have 
to make. The logical doctrine is the pure abstract universal of method. 
It asserts that everything without exception is a Contradiction, but in 
its pure form can never state what kind of a Contradiction any thing is. 
The two departments of the lore, by contrast, deal with each situation 
in its uniqueness, and it is the lore’s peculiar business to consider each 
Contradiction as unique and as having special aspects. The proper con- 
tributions of both the logic and the lore are consequently ‘political’ 
elements in written opinion, and the correct management of the managed 
lore lies in the judging of their several and intermixed contributions in 
documentary acts. 

Fiction differs from political prose in the narrower sense in that it has 
the story-telling form of spontaneous lore (with various influences or 
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intrusions from the didactic form of the managed lore). The literary 
discussion of late 1953 was mainly a somewhat oblique controversy on 
the shortcomings of the managed lore by people who are professionally 
concerned with the form that their art shares with spontaneous lore. 
Contributions to this discussion have given a vivid account of how the 
Zhdanov line (which was in essence no more than a demand that the 
writers should share much more than the form they used with the spon- 
taneous lore, and much more than the mere medium of writing with the 
managed lore) was entirely captured by the then managers (of estab- 
lished orthodox and ruminatory habit) of the literary section of the 
managed lore: it was not until after Ovechkin had reinforced Zhdanov’s 
precepts by his own examples that a serious counter-attack against these 
managers was even begun, and it still remains derivative, carried on the 
general wave of public feeling and its expression in the spontaneous lore. 
Nevertheless, the counter-attack is the beginning of something new in 
Russian letters, in the sense that successive orthodoxies have had in com- 
mon a traditional attitude to learning which borders on reverence both 
to the learning itself and to its practitioners. The new phenomenon is a 
sense of awareness that the first decisive steps have been taken in trans- 
muting this tutelage of the ‘masses’ into sovereignty by the public. 

The decline in the establishment, status and authority of the political 
police during the spring and summer of 1953 left the old managers of 
the managed lore without, so to speak, their secular arm; and as we have 
seen this resulted immediately in a disorganized rout in the document 
of July 26, and a subsequent advance by the logic in Stepanyan’s lecture. 
Since the ending of the political police in its old form, in the person of 
Beria and his associates, has also ended the last of the old periods of 
orthodoxy, the ruminators and bureaucrats find themselves in a situation 
novel in two respects. They are deprived of their secular arm and at the 
same time upon them devolves the sole responsibility for holding the 
line of their own retreat and the advance of those forces which are explor- 
ing new territory for writing. They thus have in an untried situation an 
important function of steadiness which will remain theirs until the new 
forces have proved their numbers and responsibility. This function is 
quite sufficient to explain the fact that in the ruminatory writings on the 
fate of Beria there is a perceptible advance of the lore with all its familiar 
elements of large flat statements and spiritless flashy invective. 

These ephemeral documents neither require nor deserve any further 
consideration. But the document issued on December 17 as from the 
Procurator’s Office on the conclusion of the preliminary investigation 
on the eve of the trial is a documentary act of the highest importance. 
It is so much of an act that its aspect as a record is, and is intended to 
be, wholly and completely subordinate. It is nevertheless an act in 
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another art than that of fiction, in that ancient art of the possible which 
has so few masters, and by its almost humdrum achievement of all that 
is possible for it, this document deserves to rank among the small com- 
pany of notable documentary acts in its field. 

The first three paragraphs of the document are a formal setting out 
of its subject matter. They are bolder than previous documents in not 
stopping short of the assertion that Beria was an agent of foreign capital. 
At the same time the third paragraph uses the form and some of the 
elements of spontaneous lore. It tells a story and describes the charac- 
ters, not the crimes. The characters are a ‘traitorous group of plotters’ 
who were ‘scraped together’ by their leader. However, this same para- 
graph mentions — quite in passing — that Soviet society is now (no 
longer an alliance of the toiling masses under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but) ‘the Soviet worker-peasant structure’. These first three 
paragraphs set the tone of the whole document: the formal details of date, 
institution and person are set out with propriety; the large international 
context of the event is briefly and boldly stated; the plot of the tale is 
told, its characters are described, and the new structure of Middle 
Socialism is set in opposition to the deeds and designs of the villains 
with scarcely a superfluous adjective. 

With the fifth paragraph the unrolling of the longer narrative begins, 
and the reader is warned that the crisis of the story was a short one: in 
effect Beria betrayed himself, and within a short time after Stalin’s death. 
This self-betrayal began when Beria started to deploy his six plotters in 
the MVD as Minister in March, with the consequent ‘harrying and 
hounding of honest officials who refused to carry out his criminal in- 
structions’. This extraordinary picture of successful (though virtuous) 
insubordination and nerveless (though wicked) failure to dismiss the 
insubordinate tells a tale of chaos in what was not only a key Depart- 
ment but one with a peculiarly distinguished record of discipline both 
in its own and in a certain way the public esteem, and carries its own 
information for those who remember the Cheka as ‘the flaming sword 
of the revolution’. At the same time the sufferings of honest men intro- 
duce another note into the document which sounds more deeply and 
tragically as it continues. The report then turns to the charges already 
made on July 10: Beria’s action against the collective farm structure is 
now Called sabotage and this was directed against ‘the realization of most 
important measures’. This statement that measures were already in 
being before June 26 is some slight evidence in favour of the suggestion 
that they were originally planned for publication soon after the June 10 
document. The second specific charge of a resurrection of ‘bourgeois 
nationalism’ is also slightly enlarged as being primarily concerned with 
the relations between the Russian and other peoples of the USSR. It 
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is possible that this enlargement, which as it were looks forward to the 
1954 tercentenary celebrations of the Union of Russia and the Ukraine, 
is at the same time a looking away from the obscure episode of the 
Doctors’ Plot, which is neither in itself nor in its officially alleged authors 
mentioned in this document or in any other on Beria. 

Paragraph 9g introduces parts of the story which had not previously 
been told: ‘Lacking any social support whatsoever within the USSR 
Beria and his associates built their criminal calculation on support for 
the plot by reactionary imperialist forces from abroad.’ This tacitly 
denies the almost silent advance of the logic from external to internal 
causality in the Pravda editorial of July 15, and at the same time serves 
as preamble to an artless narrative which selects what look like some 
details from Beria’s service record in counter-espionage from 1919 as 
these might be seen by the most innocent of citizens. The retreat of the 
logic in the preamble is thus a retreat before a spontaneous lore which is 
far more subtly managed than is usual in Soviet documents. But this 
note of innocence has a very serious purpose. It is the foil to a charge 
against Beria which has real stuff and substance (whether actually per- 
sonally applicable or not): ‘He chose as his basic method calumny, 
intrigue and all kinds of provocations against honest officials in party 
and soviet organizations.’ For the Russian reader this brief summary 
contains all his feeling about the soiling of fair names, the insecure and 
arbitrary reward of effort and integrity, and the teasing into folly and 
ruin, which have played so large a part in the activities of the political 
police. And such a reader will know a heartfelt relief both that these 
things have at last been publicly mentioned and at the propriety and 
dignity with which they are now placed in the past. 

The report then continues to trace Beria’s career, commenting: ‘Beria 
and his associates saw to it that people not to their taste got what was 
coming; they did not stop short at arbitrary and illegal acts; they dirtily 
deceived the party and the state.’ This summary of how the villains 
climbed to power would be taken and was intended to be taken as having 
far wider reference, but the story bows to the decencies of public state- 
ments on such matters. The climax of the story for many Russian 
readers will come with the mention of Sergo Ordjonikidze. Ordjoni- 
kidze was ‘Sergo’ to both high and low. Among the remaining respect- 
able old Bolsheviks his personality stood for common humanity, friendli- 
ness and good cheer, and the purpose of this episode in the narrative, 
and the statement that his family suffered bitterly at the hands of the 
plotters after his death (in 1937), is to place on public record that the 
insecurity of ordinary cheerful men and of family life is to be placed to 
Beria’s account and is past with his fall. (Any party-political overtones 
of Ordjonikidze’s place in this narrative are less important than the 
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general statement it conveys to the great majority of its readers.) The 
next act of this document, done through the mention of Kedrov, is to 
recall the glory of the Cheka and the early Ogpu and the greatness of 
Dzerzhinsky who, in tradition, are numbered as the defenders of the 
revolution against the White terror and more insidious enemies, as both 
the bodily and spiritual guardians of the new world that was then help- 
less in its cradle. This appeal to tradition is a reminder both to the 
people and to the police that a too long familiar evil had a noble begin- 
ning, and has now the opportunity to live up to it. 

The remainder of the document is a formal statement of evidence, 
confessions and procedure, the final statement being that the prosecu- 
tion will be under the law of December 1, 1934. This law was enacted 
on the day of Kirov’s assassination and deals with attempts on the lives 
of party and government leaders whatever their motive. One purpose 
of the invocation of this inapplicable law is to avoid a public trial, since 
Beria’s end signifies the end of a Department (in its customary form) 
rather than of a political opposition. At the same time, a statement of 
the intention to proceed under this law is a statement that Beria’s 
activities were ‘terrorist’ rather than ‘political’, that is to say that he had 
no active support beyond the six conspirators charged and executed 
with him; and that no further action will be taken. 

The Procurator’s document offers its readers very much food for 
thought, and its implications and reverberations will be active in Soviet 
life for some time to come. Of all the many conflicting emotional and 
socio-political requirements that a document on the ending of the political 
police as it has been known would be required to meet, it is difficult to 
think of any which is not here dealt with so firmly and quietly that all 
the forces making these demands can find satisfaction in such a way as to 
be able to live together more consentingly than in the past. The times 
called for a work of healing and for the provision of a text for meditation; 
any prolongation or probing of agonies by a public trial would have been 
offensively out of place, and would have greatly distorted the importance 
of any particular group of persons either in the helping or hindering of 
the knitting together of the parts of Soviet society. The apparent return 
of the ruminators is not in this context a phenomenon to be misunder- 
stood. Only these people are brass-fronted enough to remain in spate 
during such a period of meditation, and they provide, as it were, a shelter 
of sound within which the silence can bear fruit. 


In this century Russia has had five revolutions, one that failed in 1905, 
two ‘from below’ that succeeded in 1917, and one ‘from above’ which 
also succeeded in the early 1930s. Each of these first four revolutions 
was the action of some part of society upon another. The fifth ‘s a 
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revolution, in which the whole of society has participated in a common 
exercise of responsibility, to sift and develop the results of the others, 
especially the fourth. Consequently the main surface result of the fifth 
is the establishment of a plurality of centres of authority, of which at 
least the following can now be named: the party and the government (as 
modified by the ‘disappearance of the Crown’ and the changed relations 
between them such as the division of office between Malenkov and 
Khrushchev); the almost acknowledged legislation arising in literature 
and the arts whose pioneer is Ovechkin; the advance of the logic into 
the lore at present being carried forward by Stepanyan, some of his pro- 
fessional colleagues and some of the Pravda leader writers; and the great 
lawyer or lawyers (in the widest sense of the term), whose work is visible 
in the Procurator’s document, for something is done in this document 
that could not have been done by the politicians alone, even the politi- 
cians of the new generation. Merely to name these centres in the 
emergent division of powers and diffusion of authority is to measure 
the difference between the Russia of 1952 and the Russia of 1954. 
J. MILLER 





BOOK REVIEWS 


G. Hilger and A. G. Meyer, The Incompatible Allies. N.Y., Macmillan, 

1953, $5.00. 

Herr Hilger was a Moscow-born German engaged in business in 
Russia before the first world war, was interned there from 1914 to 1917, 
worked subsequently among German prisoners of war and returned to 
Berlin in 1918. He therefore had every qualification for his appointment 
in the summer of 1920 as first German representative to Soviet Russia 
after the breach of 1918, his mission being ostensibly confined, like that 
of his Soviet counterpart in Berlin, to the care and repatriation of 
prisoners of war. He soon became German unofficial envoy in Moscow, 
though it was not till January 1923 that he formally joined the staff of 
the first German ambassador appointed after the Rapallo treaty, Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau. He remained at his post till the final break in June 1941, 
acquiring as counsellor to successive ambassadors the prestige and 
authority which always attaches in diplomatic missions to the indis- 
pensable ‘local’ expert. Returning to Berlin with Schulenburg, he was 
attached to Ribbentrop’s staff throughout the war, though without 
much opportunity for the use of his expert knowledge. He subsequently 
went to the United States. 

The reminiscences of one who has occupied this position are clearly 
a potential source of great importance for the history of German-Soviet 
relations. The assessment of their value is made difficult by the ex- 
tremely odd way in which they are here presented. Though the book is 
written throughout in the first person singular, two names appear on the 
title-page, and the preface is the work not of Mr. Hilger but of his co- 
author. Mr. Meyer introduces himself as a ‘professional social scientist’ 
and an ‘academic historian’, who has attempted by ‘research in docu- 
ments and published accounts’ to ‘check his collaborator’s story’. Had 
Mr. Meyer confined himself to annotating Mr. Hilger’s record in the 
light of other information, this would have been a valuable contribution 
which could properly be expected from an editor with academic 
qualifications. Unfortunately both internal evidence and the terms of 
the preface make it plain that Mr. Hilger’s original narrative has been 
extensively made over in the course of ‘collaboration’, and that new 
material (though covered by the first person singular) has been intro- 
duced by the collaborator. Mr. Meyer has no doubt done his best, but 
the explanation that he ‘took care to present the broad problems as they 
appeared to Mr. Hilger at the time’ is surely over naive. Any lawyer 
could make short work of the contention that evidence is most useful 
when it is presented by an ‘expert’ in more polished language than the 
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witness can himself achieve; and there is no reason for the historian to 
take a different view. The memoirs of great men, and others, have often 
been ‘ghosted’. But this is surely the first time that anyone has repre- 
sented this process as a contribution to scholarship. 

What then can the student of the period glean from this composite 
production? Where Mr. Hilger has been left to himself, vivid and 
interesting side-lights emerge. His official duties brought him into 
frequent and friendly contact with almost all the leading Bolsheviks of 
the earlier period, and his pictures of them, while not novel or sensa- 
tional, often add revealing touches. There is a pleasant account of a 
luncheon given by Chicherin to the German Ambassador in December 
1923 (after the attempted communist coup in Berlin) at which Krestin- 
sky, Radek, Litvinov and other Soviet notables were present, and at 
which relations between Soviet foreign policy and Comintern were 
treated on both sides in a spirit of bantering realism. Occasional tit-bits 
of new information are provided, e.g. that Dirksen, the German Ambas- 
sador in Moscow in 1929, advised Berlin to accede to the request to give 
asylum to Trotsky in Germany on the ground that “Trotsky’s presence 
in Germany would seriously weaken the German Communist Party’. 
Secret Soviet-German military collaboration is fairly treated in the text 
{though played down in a footnote on p. 189), but without any fresh 
revelations; Mr. Hilger adds the illuminating comment that ‘military 
affairs were the one field of Soviet-German relations not disturbed by 
any serious incidents’. It is made clear that many Germans and most 
Russians regretted the breach made by Hitler in Soviet-German 
relations. But nothing is said to confirm rumours of secret overtures on 
either side before 1939. Nor is any light thrown on the purge trials or 
on the execution of Tukhachevsky and the generals; and the brief narra- 
tive of the German-Soviet negotiations of 1939 adds nothing of substance 
to what we know already. The dilemma of professional soldiers and 
diplomats who continued to serve the Nazi government is lightly 
touched on. Mr. Hilger shows a dignified restraint which contrasts 
agreeably with the attempts at self-exculpation of many German 
memoir-writers. 

When, however, we pass to matters outside Mr. Hilger’s personal 
knowledge and recollection, the standard both of relevance and of 
accuracy falls steeply. It seems odd to quote at length — and feature in 
the blurb —a memorandum of Seeckt dating back to 1915 and totally 
irrelevant to the situation after 1918, while Seeckt’s later memoranda in 
which the whole policy of the Reichswehr towards Soviet Russia in the 
1920’s is expounded are passed over with one quite untypical quotation. 
More serious is a quotation on p. 123 from an alleged letter from Stalin 
to Thalheimer said to have appeared in Die Rote Fahne of October 10, 
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1923. This letter, if authentic, would be a sensational find, since Stalin’s 
attitude to the projected German revolution at this moment has been a 
subject of speculation and controversy since 1926. But no letter from 
Stalin appears in Die Rote Fahne on the date given, or any other near date; 
and, pending further evidence, the existence of any such letter must be 
treated as highly improbable. Similar doubts are raised by the reference 
on the following page to ‘documents published by Ruth Fischer’ in 
December 1923 which ‘gave a glimpse into the extent to which Russian 
emissaries had participated in the attempts at communist revolt’. Mrs. 
Fischer remained persona gratissima in Comintern circles in Moscow 
throughout 1924 (it was the period of her greatest ascendancy) and a 
party member till 1926; this would have been inconceivable if she had 
made embarrassing disclosures about Russian activities in Germany in 
1923. Perhaps I may be allowed to make a personal correction of the 
statement in a footnote on p. 190 that ‘the present chapter’ was shown 
to me in manuscript. Mr. Hilger was good enough to show me in his 
house in Washington in February 1951 the original draft of his reminisc- 
ences, which had not then been worked on by his collaborator. But this 
draft contained, to the best of my recollection, none of the material now 
included in ‘the present chapter’, and certainly did not mention Radek’s 
memoirs which are the subject of the footnote in question. 


E. H. Carr 





ASPECTS OF THE PRESS AND PUBLISHING 


I. S. Pustovalov, Osveshcheniye v Gazete Voprosov Promyshlennosty i Trans- 
porta (The Treatment of Industrial and Transport Questions in a 
Newspaper), Lectures of the Higher Party School of the CC of the 
CPSS, 24 pp., Moscow 1953. 

B. A. Vyazemsky, Oformleniye i Proizvodstvo Gazety (Make-Up and Pro- 
duction of a Newspaper), 3rd ed. 1952, Iskusstvo, Moscow, 324 pp. 

V. A. Markus, Osnovy Organizatsii i Ekonomiki Knigoizdatelskovo Dela (The 
Principles of Organization and Economics of Publishing), 196 pp. 
Moscow, Gizlegprom, 1949. 


There are plenty of investigations into the subject matter of Soviet pro- 
paganda,' i.e. of the ideas conveyed by it: its organizational and technical 


1 I use the term ‘propaganda’ in the descriptive sense, as applied by the Bolsheviks 
from the very earliest days: propaganda, says Lenin, is the conveying of a whole system 
of ideas to a group the size of which is necessarily limited by the make-up of the ideas 
conveyed (as distinct from ‘agitation’ propaganda in the current Western sense) as 
applied, for example, in a leaflet where a single idea is conveyed in the most simple 
form to a very broad audience. In this sense, Soviet journalism as well as major 
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aspects, however, are mainly taken for granted. Yet future developments in 
communist ideology may be seen much earlier from the manner in which 
certain things are said than from the actual formulation of basic doctrines. 
The publications here reviewed give some indication of the character of the 
routine of daily Soviet propaganda at a turning point which was indicated 
by the XIX Party Congress. In this respect, Pustovalov’s paper, which was 
read after the Congress, is more informative than the two textbooks reviewed 
which are older. 

Pustovalov addresses himself to students only a few of whom are, or are 
likely to become, professional journalists while nearly all of them in their 
capacity as party organizers, will have some say in the way in which their 
Regional newspaper deals with the party’s tasks in the economic field. Per- 
haps for this reason the need for a systematic and organized approach is 
emphasized even more than would have been done by a journalist who not 
only has to follow a line and to present the ‘typical’ but also to be on the 
lookout for the unexpected. In any case, the lecture which is published by the 
Higher Party School’s Department of Journalism, appears to polemize 
against the state of the local press which appears to be even more schematic 
than a newspaper edited according to Pustovalov’s suggestions would be. 

Authors of leading articles must have precise knowledge of the party 
directives on the issue treated as well as concrete material to illustrate them. 
They should avoid the mistake of one-sided emphasis on the successes of 
some enterprise and industry without devoting due attention to its short- 
comings and the way in which they could be overcome. Correspondences 
must contain a thorough (gluboky) analysis of the causes of successes and 
failures, show the innovators and name the culprits of any breakdowns (p. 
23). They must avoid the mistake of praising apparent successes which may 
be caused by temporary campaigning (shturmovshchina) or by the concen- 
tration of an enterprise’s production efforts on lines other than those required 
by the plan (pp. 8 ff). It is obvious that this type of correspondence demands 
a trained body of regular contributors. Letters coming from the ordinary 
readers are relevant as they may draw attention to important facts, and also 
broaden the newspaper’s contents. The regular Workers’ Correspondents are 
mentioned mainly as a body which carries out special investigations (reidy) 
on particular subjects raised by the editors such as preparedness of enter- 
prises for work under winter conditions, special competitions, the fulfilment 
of orders for the great hydroelectric projects etc. (p. 24). Newspapers are 
praised for having taken the initiative in popularizing new production methods 
like those of high-speed turner Bykov, and criticized if, after some time, they 


enon are intended as ‘propaganda’: this explains features so strange to the 
estern observer as the reprinting of important documents in all the newspapers 
including those of a fairly technical character, and the allocation of space to items not 
according to their ‘news value’ but to the emphasis desired to be laid upon them etc. 
Some extremes of this approach may be caused by technical difficulties such as the 
comparative shortage of newsprint: (the teacher, or kolkhoz official who reads his 
specialist paper, at least as regards basic documents, is not much worse off than his 
colleague who has managed to get a subscription to Pravda or Izvestia). On the other 
hand, the specialist material in which many readers are mainly interested, attracts a 
public who would find the purely political material too dull. 
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withdraw their attention from such campaigns. Some innovations praised 
by newspapers, such as the transfer of certain equipment to the individual 
responsibility of certain groups of workers, or the release of individual 
Stakhanovites from the normal quality controls of their output, are rejected 
as harmful (p. 17). The most interesting aspect of such a statement is the 
fact that it had to be made, i.e. that regional committees have a sufficient 
freedom of experiment in quite important issues of industrial organization 
to commit mistakes of this order of magnitude.* 

The issues treated in the lecture concern a major part of the activities of 
the editorial staff of a Regional (or Republican) newspaper. There are special 
departments (not only individual editors) who deal with them, in some places 
even special departments for important industries. The Donbass and Kuz- 
bass newspapers have, apart from their general industrial departments, 
special ones devoted to coal mining; Moscow and Leningrad newspapers 
have special departments for municipal economy. General industrial depart- 
ments are supposed to exist in all the urban, and even in many District news- 
papers. If we keep in mind that there must be special departments for party 
and trade union affairs, for local news, for feuilletons and for agriculture, we 
get an impression of the size of the editorial staff of a Soviet newspaper, not 
only on the Regional level but even in the larger Districts. 

Vyazemsky’s book is described as a ‘Practical Aid for the Newspaper 
Worker’, with emphasis on the needs of a member of the staff concerned 
with the production of the paper. While there is sufficient emphasis on the 
political aspects of technicalities to let him feel the general importance of his 
work, the book appears to be intended also for the editor with a political career 
so that he can realize the importance of the technique by which his work is 
carried out. There are clear suggestions on how to choose suitable material, 
especially in the field of caricature where the difference between hard hitting 
attacks against enemies or shortcomings*® and the ‘friendly charge’ with a 
slightly satirical undertone is explained. Naturally most observations are 
devoted to the technical organization of the paper. Western journalists may 
notice with some astonishment that even in a country without commercial 
advertising and with full political control of newspapers as well as advertise- 
ments, editors have to be warned not only to defend the paper’s space against 
excessive demands of institutions for advertising space‘ but also to scrap 


? The journalist can hardly be expected to have started such a campaign without the 
advice of the party secretary, or at least the Industrial Department of the Regional 
Committee. Among the mistakes committed ‘by some railway regions’ is the introduc- 
tion of ‘brigades of social control of the formation of trains’ and the institution of 
‘social inspectors for traffic security’—to the detriment of the ordinary hierarchical 
control of the observance of the safety rules (p. 17). 

3 An interesting side-light on the issue of ‘Soviet anti-semitism’, long before the 
‘doctors’ plot’, is provided by the observation (p. 54) that every caricature should hit 
at the mistake or offence criticized, but not at secondary characteristics of the person 
who has committed it: ‘for example, a person who has acted improperly and, say, has a 
long nose, is responsible for his action, but not for his nose. But in many cases the 
nose forms the main point of the caricature’. 

“ Apart from publishers and educational institutions, theatres appear among the 
sinners. On p. 226 a page of the Erivan Kommunist is reproduced, which devoted 335 
lines to the local repertoire (during the week when the 3oth anniversary of the estab- 
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‘vulgar or harmful advertisements’ (p. 229). Evidently they are in a position 
to do so. 

As may be expected in a textbook with educational purposes, the technique 
demonstrated is good. Some of the mistakes illustrated are elementary, but 
certainly not comparable with those quite current some fifteen years ago in 
Soviet provincial newspapers. From the political point of view it is interest- 
ing that the familiar type of rosy illustration of always smiling Stakhanovites 
is advertised as a matter of course in a handbook published in 1952, i.e. at the 
time when Soviet authors were already fairly outspoken in their criticism of 
this kind of propaganda.*® 

Markus’ books leads us into conditions which appear strange to any Western 
author. This is not an issue of mere ideological controls — everyone knows 
what publishing houses with a very definite political or religious bias are like. 
We also know that Soviet authors regard social responsibility as the first duty 
of their profession. All this taken for granted, it is astonishing to what extent 
the possibility of planning creative activities is supposed by Markus. It is 
true that he describes what, according to prevailing concepts, the relationships 
between the editorial board of a publishing house and the authors should be 
rather than what they are because of the deplorable tendency of authors to 
submit manuscripts which do not always fit into the publishers’ plan, and 
the even more deplorable failure of editors to notice in time all the ideological 
pitfalls to which authors are prone, with great losses to the publishers.* 
Markus’ book is admitted as textbook for students of higher technical insti- 
tutes of the publishing and printing trades. The typical addressee appears to 
be a designer or technician who should not only acquire the business know- 


ledge needed if he is to be promoted to a managerial post’ but also learn 
about the principles according to which his trade is organized. Some bias in 
favour of caution to the detriment of experiment is unavoidable in such a 
book, but it is remarkable (at least as evidence of the extent to which the 
division of labour can produce different mentalities) that the obvious counter- 


5 Cf. V. Kochetov’s novel, The Zhurbins, in Soviet Literature, 1953, no. 1, p. 132, 
and see also Soviet Studies, vol. V, no. 1, pp. 78ff. For the present position, see below, 
PP. 423 and 435. 

° Loss of the 25 per cent of the honorarium which is due to the author on conclusion 
of a contract is regarded as a fairly common phenomenon, as the advance cannot be 
reclaimed unless the Court decides that the author, in bad faith, failed to bring his 
work into a state fit for publication (which happens only in a few exceptional cases). 
The scrapping of whole editions of a book even after its printing has finished (with a 
corresponding loss of all the production costs) is treated as by no means an exceptional 
phenomenon, and editors are criticized for having concluded agreements with authors 
without duly evaluating their work (p. 141). 

7 From the standpoint of his opposite number, the editor who after a literary or 
political career joins the managerial board of a publishing house, the technical informa- 
tion given makes rather heavy reading, while most of the information on laws relating 
to authors, tariffs, royalties, etc., must be well known to him. Yet having read the 
book he may be in a slightly better position to appreciate his colleague’s, the business 
manager’s, argument. 





lishment of the Armenian Soviet Republic was being celebrated), with the result that 
a mere 155 lines remained for foreign news. The following page brings a similar 
criticism of excessive space devoted by a paper of an agricultural District to a Table of 
Honour in a competition between kolkhozy. 
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‘arguments are not even mentioned. (The approach of leading Soviet authors 
to this problem is illustrated in the documentary part of this issue.) 

Side by side with the ideological content and the multi-national character 
-of Soviet literature, the huge editions of Soviet books are mentioned as its 
main characteristic. The average edition in 1946 was 20,000 copies, i.e. six 
‘times the average in 1913. The biggest edition is that of the Short Course 
of the History of the CPSU(b) which, in a period of ten years, has been printed 
in more than 34 million copies and in 63 languages. Apart from political 
and literary classics, textbooks and children’s books, huge editions are found 
also in less expected places. The volumes of the second edition of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia are printed in 300,000 copies each, the 35 volumes of 
Experiences of Soviet Medicine During the Patriotic War 1941-5 in half a 
million copies (pp. 16-17). The tables of the editions of scientific and literary 
-classics given on pp. 15-16 illustrate the size of the cultural revolution which 
has taken place, and which will continue even when the Short Course will be 
merely one Marxist textbook among many. 

During the 30 years from 1888 to 1917, the publication figures of Russian 
-Classics were headed by Tolstoy and Pushkin, with over 10.7 million copies 
-each, in 10 and 14 languages respectively; during the thirty years from 1918- 
1947 Tolstoy was printed in 26.1 million copies in 65 languages, Pushkin in 
34.3 million copies in 76 languages.* It is only natural that Gorky — with 
slightly over a million copies (in eight languages) during 1888-1917 — ranks 
first in the 1918-47 period (with 44 million copies in 66 languages) but 
these three leading authors are fairly closely followed by others. The works of 
Chekhov were published in 1918-47 in nearly 18 million copies in 61 languages 
against 672,000 in five languages during 1888-1917. Close behind come the 
nearly 12 million copies of Turgenev, Gogol with nearly 10 million copies in 
34 languages (against 5.8 million in five languages during 1888-1917), Ler- 
montov, Nekrasov and Mayakovsky (all about 9.4 million, in 28-51 languages). 
During the 1888 to 1917 period Lermontov had four million, Nekrasov (and 
Ostrovsky, who came to over three million during the Soviet period) a quarter 
of a million, Mayakovsky (then a young author) 4000 copies. Saltykov- 
Shchedrin increased from 230,000 to 7.6 million, Griboyedov nearly doubled 
from his earlier 600,000. The largest percentual increase (more than eleven- 
fold) apart from Gorky, goes to Herzen with 1.8 million copies in 1918-47. 
Dostoyevsky is not mentioned in the table — presumably because his reprint- 
ing is no longer regarded-as an issue of political pride. 

Among the classics of the non-Russian nationalities of the USSR the 
Ukrainian Shevchenko (5.3 million copies in 33 languages against 727,000 in 
three languages during 1888-1917) is followed by the Armenian Tumanyan 
Ovanes in nearly one million, and the mediaeval Georgian Rustaveli in 
more than half a million copies. The foreign classics are headed by Victor 
Hugo and Maupassant, both about four million copies (in 41 and 16 languages 
respectively), against only just half, and one-and-a-half respectively during 
1888-1917. Zola follows with 2.6 million, against a million during 1888-1917, 


8 Pushkin’s 150th anniversary, in 1949, served as the occasion for the printing of 
:another 11 million copies of his books. 
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Romain Rolland, Barbusse and Balzac with each between 2.1 and 2 million. 
during 1918-47 (Balzac had 114,000 during the preceding 30 years), Anatole- 
France had 1.8 million copies published. The English classics are headed by 
Dickens with 2.3 million copies (in 15 languages) against a million during the 
preceding period, and Shakespeare (1.6 million copies — more than double- 
the 1888-1917 amount — in 20, against four languages). Byron has half a 
million copies against 200,000 in 1888-1917. The Germans are headed by 
Heine, who with 1.3 million has increased nearly tenfold. Schiller and Goethe 
follow at 680,000 and 580,000 respectively (the first has an increase of a 
mere 20 per cent, the latter has nearly doubled — apparently under the 
influence of Marx’s greater appreciation for him). Not too much should be 
read into comparisons of the popularity of foreigners of various nationalities: 
the great development of Soviet publishing started in 1935, when German 
would already be less popular than French. But, undoubtedly, the absence of 
really first-rate German authors with left-wing views since Heine’s day 
has something to do with it. 

Other aspects of the cultural revolution — and also the extent of the public 
available for first-rate scientific writing already in Tsarist Russia — are 
illustrated by the preceding table (p. 15) of Markus’ book. Mendeleyev (with 
146,000 copies in 1919-47) and Lomonosov (34,000 copies) have nearly 
trebled, the abstract mathematician Lobachevsky, with 15,000, even reached 
a number five times that of the 1888-1917 circulation. Pavlov rose from 
2,000 to 123,000 (the statistics close with 1947, i.e. before his official proclama- 
tion as a Soviet classic), Timiryazev, who was bound to be popular in a time 
of agrarian revolution, from 143,000 to 1.1 million. Michurin at that time — 
ie. after his death and after his having been considerably honoured, but 
before his official canonization — had exceeded 200,000 copies. 

Evidently, the system is capable of spreading accepted cultural values: the 
propagandist effort has been only one aspect in the general cultural develop- 
ment. The great problem facing the post-Stalinist USSR is the question how 
far the system is capable of encouraging new creation and experiment. 
Markus’ book does not betray any grasp of this problem. The subject-plan 
elaborated by the publishing house is described as an achievement as against 
the former reliance on the ‘spontaneity’ of considering such manuscripts as 
authors would prefer to submit (p. 33).° The author’s work is inspired and 

® Kommunist, 1953, no. 12 publishes an article by V. Vorontsov on the tasks of 
publishing houses: the concept of planning is emphasized from the political as well as 
from the business point of view. It is stated that large editions of books and pamphlets 
(apparently more popular ones) remain unsold while in other fields strong demands of 
the public are not catered for. In some technological fields there exist about as many 
textbooks as there are chairs for the subject in technical high schools. Every professor 
wishes to recommend ‘his’ textbook to his students, and the publishing houses willingly 
meet this desire. On the other hand, an investigation of 18 Regional Publishing 
Houses showed that of 1,832 books (presumably including pamphlets) the publication 
of which was planned for 1953, only 256 were available in manuscript — more than a 


thousand items had been planned for publication without the publishers even yet 
knowing who would write them. 

Vorontsov emphasizes the need for a ‘creative approach’ to the plan on the part of 
publishing houses. Plans should be modified according to changing needs. He 
demands — presumably in agreement with the editors of Kommunist — that publishing 
plans should be based upon manuscripts already ready for the printer. The practice of 
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-supervised by the publishers’ editorial department, the central and responsible 

figure in which is the head editor, supported by editors responsible for the 
work on certain manuscripts. Because of the difficulty in dissociating the 
ideological and literary aspects of a manuscript there is a warning against the 
practice of employing special ‘literary editors’ (sub-editors), though their 
work is sometimes needed in view of the fact that there are authors with more 
-scientific than literary achievements (p. 48). 

Contracts are concluded with authors on the basis of general synopses 
after discussion with the editors and, in some cases, with outside consultants. 
Thereby the Soviet author receives some material security which is likely to 
last as long as publishers think that there is not too much risk of losing the 
advance of 25 per cent of the basic honorarium which he receives on signing 
a contract. According to the rules issued by the government in July 1944, 
which are reprinted as an appendix, authors’ royalties — for a typical edition 
-of 10,000 copies — are established at 1,500-3,000 rubles (evidently according to 
the author’s record and qualifications) per printer’s unit of 40,000 signs (which 
may correspond to some 5,000 words in English) for a work of scholarly 
character. For technical, popular-scientific or propaganda literature and 
textbooks (with the exception of those for universities) the minimum royalty 
goes down to 1,000 rubles. For writers of fiction there are stages of 1,500, 3,000 
and 4,000 rubles per printer’s unit for the usual edition of 15,000 copies. For 
mass editions (75,000 copies) only the two higher stages are applied, so the 
lowest may be supposed to be intended for the beginner. An established 
fiction writer even with an annual production of, say, 50-60 thousand words 
would be well within the upper income brackets of the Soviet intelligentsia. 
Further editions are paid at scales decreasing from 60 per cent of the royalties 
for the first, to 40 per cent for the eighth and subsequent editions: production 
-of best-sellers, even apart from an occasional Stalin prize, would thus safely 
go into the highest income brackets. Supposing that the gradations of the 
royalties for scientific workers roughly correspond to positions in the academic 
world ranging from young lecturers to professors with a reputation, it may be 
possible for a research worker in the course of such publications as are 
expected from him to double his basic salary (all the more so as the fees for 
editing symposia, publishing archive materials and advising publishers are 
quite generous). Authors enjoy prescribed time-limits (a fortnight per printer’s 
unit) during which the publishing house may accept, reject or suggest amend- 
ments to, a manuscript. If it has failed to do either, the manuscript is auto- 
matically accepted. Acceptance of the manuscript involves a claim to another 
35 per cent of the royalties, the rest being payable on reading the proofs. There 
are guaranteed time-limits of publication, but Markus finds it necessary (p. 73) 
to warn publishers against delay (evidently within those limits) as involving 
the danger of obsoleteness and even of the need to scrap whole editions, 
especially in the case of political literature. 
submitting plans which include books not yet written is described as eyewash. He does 
not discuss the question how far such an approach is compatible with the relationships 
between author and publisher as described in the book reviewed. On the other hand, 


‘The strongly urges the enlistment of young authors and criticizes publishers for a 
megligent approach to them. 
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On receipt of the manuscript, the chief editor, either before or after con- 
sultation of outside specialists, charges a member of the editorial staff with the 
editing of the book. The first decision to be reached is, of course, whether the 
manuscript, with or without amendments, is suitable for publication. Em- 
phasis is laid on the desirability of an early nomination of the responsible 
editor (immediately after signing the contract) so that he can support the 
author in the early stages of his work (p. 64). In cases of disagreement between 
the author and the editor, the decision lies with the chief editor (p. 46). 
Corrections of substance in the proofs have to be agreed upon by author and 
editor. In the largest publishing houses, editorial boards consisting of com- 
petent specialists take the decisions on important manuscripts (p. 43) but the 
final order to send a manuscript to press has to be taken by the director (p. 65). 
No outside controls are mentioned.”® Quite apart from the specific bias of 
Markus’ book which is written from the business point of view (increased 
editions are described as the best way of reducing costs), the system evidently 
works in favour of caution. Strong editorial collaboration may be helpful 
in developing a young author, and the need to organize the training of young 
‘cadres’ of authors is strongly emphasized (e.g. p. 50). Even the experienced 
author with high qualifications may find some guarantee against less desirable 
criticisms after publication. No ‘right to err’, however, can be recognized in a 
publishing system organized on the lines described. 

Markus’ book is full of information of a technical-economic character, 
about the organization and payment of the work of publishers’ employees, of 
the different cost elements in book production, etc. etc. It might be worth 
while for someone with a specific interest in the printing and publishing 
industry as such to return to these aspects. This review has been restricted 
to the collection of information about the technical background of Soviet 
intellectual life. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


10 Apart from the obvious precaution that manuscripts of textbooks have to be 


— by the ministry responsible for the schools for which these books are 
intended. 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


THREE SOVIET ARTISTS ON THE PRESENT NEEDS OF 
SOVIET ART 


The following three articles illustrate the conclusions drawn by leading 
Soviet artists from the changes in methods of organization and in the attitudes 
of Soviet society which have been proceeding since before the XIX Party 
Congress. Ilya Ehrenburg’s article (which we bring in part translation, with 
a connecting summary) was published in the October issue of Novy Mir. 
Pomerantsev’s article, of which we translate some parts which contain general 
considerations, was published in the December issue of the same journal; 
both were published in that part of the journal where Soviet authors discuss 
their ideas about methods of work. Khachaturian’s article was published as 
the second leading article of Sovetskaya Muzyka, the organ of the Soviet 
composers, November 1953, with a picture of the author. 

In appreciating the importance of these documents, it is necessary to keep 
in mind what they have in common and take for granted, as well as in what 
they differ from the views officially held a few years ago, and also amongst 
themselves. All the three authors fight against the current schematism, for 
greater initiative and responsibility of the individual artist and greater variety 
in artistic production: so far, they may be supposed to express ideas which 
were held by themselves and others during recent years but could not 
find open expression under the old dispensation. All of them in diverse 
nuances criticize that institutional setting itself: Khachaturian is perhaps the 
sharpest critic; this is only slightly softened by quoting Zhdanov for a tenet 
hardly controversial amongst Soviet artists (p. 428). Khachaturian, however, 
as a musician is arguing against a type of interference with the artist’s creative 
work for which even within the old setting there was a much weaker case than 
for the party’s insistence upon the writer’s emphasizing, for propagandist 
purposes, the most favourable aspects of Soviet life. Pomerantsev more than 
any other emphasizes the artists’ responsibility for their failure under the old 
dispensation as well as for making the new line a success. 

All of the three authors uphold the principle of social responsibility of the 
artist and reject any concept of art for art’s sake. Fadeyev, speaking at the 
Plenum of the Union of Soviet Writers, warned the writers against those of 
them who, unduly influenced from abroad ‘try to lead our literature away from 
its great world-historic tasks’, and against ‘repeating old mistakes in a new 
form’. I do not know whether this statement was made in self-defence of 
one of the leaders in the old setting, or as a polemic against some lesser 
writers or Ehrenburg himself; but even Ehrenburg who goes furthest in 
emphasizing the need for the artists’ treating problems of the human soul 
(apart of course from the musician Khachaturian to whom this is natural) is 
quite strong in describing tendentiousness as a characteristic of the really 
important artist (p. 419) and treats (p. 421) the concept of typicalness as an 


1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, October 29, 1953. 
412 
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expression of the artist’s desire to influence society in the spirit of Malenkov’s 
report to the XIX Party Congress (and, as Ehrenburg rightly says, of the 
tradition of Russian classical literature). 

Ehrenburg gives plenty of attention, in criticism as well as in praise, to 
foreign authors* and so does Khachaturian: however strange this may appear 
according to the standards current a few years ago, it corresponds to the line 
now taken by the party towards the cultural achievements of other nations.* 
Not only the issue of Sovetskaya Muzyka where Khachaturian’s article was 
published but all Soviet newspapers, including Pravda, carried long articles 
by leading Soviet composers on the occasion of the Schubert anniversary. 
But even Ehrenburg, the one most inclined to international analogies, leaves 
no doubt that he poses the problems in the connection of the development of 
Soviet society and its specific needs. In the terms now current in the USSR, 
all the three authors put their problem as one of satisfying consumers’ de- 
mands, not on a low but on a higher level, not by way of escapism but by 
penetrating deeper into the basic issues. Khachaturian as a musician, speaks 
more than the others of the issue of closeness to the people (narodnost):* he 
explains that this slogan was frequently misused to cover a demand for 
adaptation to mass-tastes. This problem exists also in other societies. But 
the easy way of having two cultural levels, one for mass consumption and one 
for the refined tastes of a minority of connoisseurs is closed by the basic 
assumptions of Soviet society. Hence the problems with which Khachaturian 
is struggling when demanding that Soviet music should reflect the feelings of 
the advanced Soviet man (p. 432, my italics): these problems do just start 
once it is realized that they cannot be solved by some bureaucracy’s taking 
from the artists’ shoulders the responsibility for fulfilment of their social 
function and that their solution can be sought only by variety and experiment. 
Ehrenburg goes so far as to demand from those who pay lip-service to 
Mayakosky’s genius that they should recognize the part played by futurism 
in his development. 

The main differences between our authors concern the way in which the 
artist should fulfil his social function. Ehrenburg believes that the author 
should concentrate on the inner life of man: thereby he produces the emotional 
cement of society, and also discovers inner conflicts and disorders so that he 


? The proportion devoted to them in the whole article is even larger than in our 
summary as we wished to devote the available space as much as possible to Ehrenburg’s 
statements about Soviet literature. 

5 See above, p. 396, Literaturnaya Gazeta, September 29, 1953 defines the main task 
of music broadcasts as ‘propaganda for the rich inheritance of Russian and Western 
classical music and for the best works of Soviet and of contemporary foreign com- 
posers’ . 

* Translation of the term is difficult as the word narod means ‘people’ as well as 
‘nationality’ (in the latter sense, when applied to music it emphasizes folktunes etc.) 
and, further, has been applied in Soviet artistic discussions in a very extensive way. 
Levin, writing in Voprosy Filosofii, 1953, no. 3, p. 188, defines narodnoye art as rooted 
in the. very thick of the broad working masses, being intelligible to, and loved by them. 
It must find a common denominator of their feeling, thinking and will, and rouse them; 
it must raise artists from among the masses and develop them. It is obvious that, once 
the artist’s social responsibility is taken for granted — as it is, as a result of the Stalin 
period in Soviet society — all the burning problems of how to fulfil this function can be 
put in terms of emphasis on different elements of so broad a definition of narodnost. 
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may draw public attention to attitudes and institutions which need reforming. 
Pomerantsev, too, sees the writer’s task in describing the feelings of living 
people, he also believes that it is the writer’s task by speaking frankly to move 
Soviet society forwards; but, in his opinion, this is directly done by throwing 
the limelight upon the weak points of Soviet institutions. He denounces the 
writer who can remain silent about the appalling things which he saw in the 
village (p. 444), and his model is Ovechkin who stated what could have been 
said in a dry memorandum to the Central Committee in terms appealing to 
a broad public, raising human feelings and sympathy and thereby making 
politics. It is not difficult to see that Ehrenburg and Pomerantsev continue 
two traditions existing, partly in the same persons (such as Leo Tolstoy) in 
the classical age of Russian literature: indeed, both believe that, with the new 
stage in the development of Soviet society, the conditions of a new classical 
age are coming into being. 

Also in his criticism of the existing institutional setting of artistic work, 
Pomerantsev goes further than the two others who mainly wish to free the 
artist from unwanted tutelage, and to replace unfair ‘court proceedings’ 
(which Ehrenburg attacks, too) by loyal mutual criticism. Pomerantsev 
questions whether the existing organization of literary work will not simply 
carry out the new party line with the old methods and whether anything better 
than a new mixture, better adapted to the present demands of the public but 
not superior in internal truthfulness, will come out unless writers mend their 
ways and regard themselves as active fighters for the progress of Soviet society. 
He knows, of course, that a few years ago no writer could do what Ovechkin 
did without risking his standing in the literary profession. But this is no 
excuse in Pomerantsev’s eyes: to him, the writer is not a person who earns a 
comfortable living in an honoured profession but a communist fighting to 
move society forward. So also does Khachaturian appeal to the artist’s feeling 
of responsibility to the people, as distinct from fear of a bureaucracy. 

All our authors are convinced that continuous progress is the essence of 
Soviet society (p. 425): surely, they agree that the aim is not achieved when 
every citizen has a nice flat with a refrigerator, however necessary it is now to 
turn attention towards these long neglected things (p. 444). They agree that 
no one should attempt creative work without an internal urge, and condemn 
an institutional setting which encourages the writer to write for writing’s sake, 
or just because the party demands novels on certain subjects. But while 
Ehrenburg is interested in the inner life of people as such and believes that 
novels, stories and poems are the emotional cement of a society (p. 425), 
provided the author describes only such heroes as he feels the internal urge 
to form, Pomerantsev clearly supposes that Soviet society is kept together by 
the inherent dynamics of its progress through conflict and criticism, and that 
the writer who deserves the name should be instrumental in this process. 
He concludes his article with an enumeration of shortcomings of Soviet 
planning and institutions — including especially juridical ones — collected at 
random from talk with fellow passengers in a railway compartment, the 
tackling of which would give authors the opportunity to go into basic problems 
of Soviet life. 
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Pomerantsev demands that there should be criticism of a new type, in which 
the variety of diverse writers’ approaches to the problems of their society and 
their art finds expression. With the pride engendered in Soviet society by the 
ease with which, after Stalin’s death, the great changes which had matured 
during his life could be carried into practice, Pomerantsev states that a com- 
mon communist world outlook can be taken for granted: ‘in literature, as in 
all art, differences and only differences are important, certainly not similari- 
ties’ (l.c., p. 235). 

R. S. 


THE WRITER’S WORK 
by I. EHRENBURG 


I 

Recently I received a letter from a reader, a young Leningrad engineer, 
who asks me the following. ‘How do you explain the fact that our artistic 
literature is weaker and paler than our life? We recently had a discussion 
about this and no one was able to give an answer. Surely our Soviet society 
cannot be compared with Tsarist Russia! Yet the classics wrote better. Of 
course, there are some works which you read with interest, but there are also 
many works which make you ask why they were written. These works seem 
to have everything and yet there is something lacking; the book does not move 
you and the people are not shown as they are in real life.’ . . 

[Pre-revolutionary writers had an easier task; the society in which they 
lived was not changing as rapidly as it is today. Today] people are changing, 
and so are their relations with one another and their psychological make-up. 
The heroes of the Great Patriotic War do not resemble the heroes of Chapaev 
or The Iron Flood; the students of our day scarcely remind us of the rabfak 
students of 1925, even those feelings which we used to regard as unalterable, 
are changing with startling rapidity, and the experiences of lovers today are 
different from those of young people during the period of the first five-year 
plan. 

[It is therefore much more difficult for writers today to understand their 
contemporaries. 

Every society knows a-period when the arts flourish — the high noon of a 
society. It is the late evening of Western society.] For Soviet society it is 
early morning now — in history a few decades is but a short space of time, and 
our writers are in a sense, pioneers. That is why we have not yet got a Pushkin 
or a Tolstoy. But we will have them — the high noon is still to come. 


2 

[On opening a novel what is it that the reader is hoping to find?] In order 
to understand the development of the metallurgical industry or of methods 
of contemporary building, the reader is likely to turn to a specialist work on 
the subject rather than to the work of a writer who has ‘collected material’ 
or, to put it more simply, who has more or less conscientiously picked up what 
specialists have told him. An experienced agronomist is better able to tell us 

F 
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of the achievements of agriculture than the novelist, and the military theoreti- 
cian will give us a more faithful analysis of the battle of Stalingrad or the 
Kursk salient than the most painstaking writer of belletristics. 

There is one province with which the writer is under an obligation to be more 
conversant than his fellow citizens and contemporaries: the inner world of 
man. The description of the outward appearance of the hero, the conditions 
in which he lives — his lodgings or the factory shop — all this is necessary but 
not after all so very difficult; such descriptions are a means, not an end. 

Let us suppose a novel about a certain Ivanov who lives next door to the 
reader. For the latter neither the outward appearance of Ivanov nor his 
everyday life present any secret. The reader has often seen Ivanov, has heard 
him speak at meetings of the aktiv and has possibly even dropped in to see 
him sometimes. Ivanov himself, however, is still familiar and yet undis- 
covered territory for him. If the writer is able to show the thoughts of this 
remote neighbour, his griefs, his work, love and mistakes, the reader will feel 
at the end of the novel that he has been enriched: he has got to know Ivanov 
and thereby has learnt to know himself better. 

Of course, if this Ivanov is a metal worker, then the writer will show him in 
the factory: work is part of man’s life, a vital part in our society. In this case 
the writer should understand something of the metallurgical industry, but he 
will describe the workshop in order to show Ivanov more clearly, not Ivanov, 
merely in order to show the milling machine. 

The reader considers that the writer has studied the world of human feel- 
ings more deeply than he has, that the writer has, so to speak, X-ray eyes. On 
opening a novel, the reader hopes to learn to know better his colleagues, con- 
temporaries, friends and enemies. He hopes to learn to know himself more 
fully and accurately and to gain a greater understanding of his own life. 

The prejudice and conventions of the society which Leo Tolstoy described 
no longer exist. But the woman worker in the Trekhgorka factory weeps over 
the trials of Anna Karenina. She understands both the unprotectedness of a 
loving heart and the strength of motherhood. This old story helps her to look 
into the depth of her own heart. The woman of today picks up Tolstoy’s 
novel not only in order to acquaint herself with the customs of a dead society, 
but also in order to understand the complexity of living human feelings. 

Lenin showed excellently the social contradictions which Tolstoy was un- 
able to overcome. For Lenin Russia’s path was clear; Tolstoy could not see it. 
But Lenin read Tolstoy not only in order to expose the helplessness of 'Tol- 
stoy’s philosophy, but because the great writer helped him to gain a fuller 
knowledge of the inner world of man. 

I remember a speech once made at a session of Soviet writers by a young 
woman — a worker from the Trekhgorka factory; she was ‘taking to task’ the 
writers: why were there no novels and short stories describing the life of 
women textile workers? she asked. Since then almost twenty years have 
passed. During this time works, the heroes of which are workers in the textile 
industry, have appeared. But these are not the books which enjoy the greatest 
demand in the factory libraries. Is it that Levin or Vronsky is more interesting 
to the women workers than are their contemporaries? No, what is evident, 
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is that the books dealing with weavers, show not people, but machines, not 
human feelings, but only production processes. 


3 

Tens of.millions of Soviet people know how steel is smelted, how specialists 
grow new kinds of apples or how multi-storey buildings are erected, but far 
from all readers have any idea of how novels are created. The essence of 
artistic work has been studied very little. 

In analysing the success or failure of a writer, do our critics, perhaps, 
throw light on questions bound up with the creation of an artistic work? 
Unfortunately, no; we still have few serious critics and literary specialists. 
For some of our reviewers books are divided into two categories: those which 
have won a prize and those liable to be condemned. In choosing a book from 
the first category, these critics usually describe its contents just like pupils 
in the seventh form do, concluding, in order to stress their independence and 
to forestall any possible reproaches of ‘flattery’, with an enumeration of what 
is not in the novel reviewed by them and blaming the author for it. In 
choosing a book liable, according to them, to be condemned, such critics turn 
into prosecutors. Possibly the novel really is unsuccessful, though the inten- 
tions of the author, whose honour as a citizen stands above suspicion, were 
good. Yet they examine this novel almost as though they were investigating a 
crime. In dealing with a book of this kind, the critics do not describe its con- 
tents but introduce quotations torn from their context, and use these as 
evidence. 

Either praising the novel to the skies or annihilating it, critics rarely stop 
to consider the connection of a given work with other books by the same 
author. They give marks like examiners, but they do not try to explain the 
writer’s success or failure, or to show how artistic works are created and how 
close is the tie between the writer’s character and all his work. 

Nowhere and at no time has there ever been such a lively interest in litera- 
ture and in the writer as there is in the Soviet Union today. I should not 
think that there is a single writer in our country who has not received hun- 
dreds of letters from readers. Do writers, defying any possible accusations 
of immodesty, tell the reader how their works came into being? Do they 
write about the books of other authors? .. . 

(I hasten to add that I do not doubt the usefulness for the writer of travels 
and journeys. I merely doubt whether the writer can take a notebook, set out 
on a train journey and ‘collect material’ for a novel. Upon his return from 
Sakhalin, Chekhov wrote a book of sketches. What he had seen during this 
journey enriched him and helped to give him a better understanding of people. 
But he never returned to the Sakhalin themes in his stories. You can send a 
writer to Moldavia, to Yakutia or abroad. He is able to do excellent work as a 
journalist. Sketches are a difficult and important aspect of literature. But, 
sending a writer on a trip, you cannot expect him to return with the heart of 
a novel in his suitcase. Sometimes the writer working on a novel finds it 
necessary to have a look at some town or factory, but only to supplement what 
stirred him on in the first place to begin work on the book.) .. . 
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We are living in a period when society is changing before our eyes, when 
people are growing very rapidly; they grow but they do not all grow quickly 
or evenly. It is precisely for this reason that some writer, losing his way among 
inner contradictions, may give an unfaithful interpretation of the actions of his 
heroes. The mistakes of such an author ought to be brought into the open, 
and the Marxist classics have shown that this can be done without writing 
critical articles that savour of the courtroom. 

Criticism should also uncover the mistakes of the author who explains all 
the actions of his heroes perfectly correctly, without, however, showing us the 
heroes themselves. Such works are, as a rule, artistically shaky, and though 
written with good intentions, have not come alive for the author; he has not 
as it were ‘lived’ them. An author of this kind neither knows nor understands 
his heroes. His failure can be explained by a critic if he seeks to understand 
the process of creative work. 

The writer cannot just write about anything or anybody. He is limited in 
his choice of subjects and heroes. Every writer, even the greatest, has limita- 
tions. As is well known to everyone now, the work of a novelist is determined 
by the society in which he lives. But the work of a writer is determined also 
by his past life, his experiences, and his character. 


4 

The Leningrad engineer was right in remarking that some of the novels 
or short stories written by our authors leave the reader indifferent. Critics 
usually put this down to weakness of artistic form. In my opinion the trouble 
lies elsewhere. 

We have writers whose books move the reader. Almost all these authors 
are good artists. But those books which leave the reader indifferent are not 
necessarily badly written. During the past ten years the level of writing has 
been raised, and the standard of the average novel or the average short story 
is higher than it was before the war... . 

It seems to me that the coldness which my Leningrad correspondent found 
in some works is not due to weakness of form, or at any rate not only to weak- 
ness of form. 

When asked how to write well, Leo Tolstoy gave this advice: the writer 
should never write about something which he himself finds uninteresting; 
secondly if the writer has thought of starting a book but could also not 
write it, he would do better to give up the idea. 

The writer is not a machine, mechanically registering events. The writer 
writes a book, not because he can write, or because he is a member of the 
Union of Soviet Writers and may be asked why he has not published anything 
for so long. Nor does he write because he must earn a living. He writes a 
book because he has something of his own that he must say to people, because 
he has become ‘infected’ with his book because he has seen people, things 
and feelings which he cannot leave undescribed. This is how passionate books 
are born and even if they sometimes have artistic shortcomings, such books 
invariably move the reader. 

This is why I cannot understand certain critics who blame a writer for not 
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having written a novel about the Volga-Don canal, the textile industry or the 
struggle for peace. Should they not have done better to reproach another 
author instead, who wrote a book although there was no inner necessity for 
him to do so and he could quite happily not have written it? In writing, 
statistics do not play the same role as in industrial production. Indeed, one 
good novel is better than a hundred bad ones. You don’t burn novels like 
coal, and you don’t wear them out like shoes. 

[Ehrenburg goes on to speak of the link between art and life around it, a 
link which in the past has been stronger in Russia perhaps than elsewhere.] 

‘In socialist society the link of the writer with the people does not merely 
exist; it is conscious; it has sometimes been called the fulfilment of a social 
order. Inthe minds of certain editors and critics, however, the epithet ‘social’ 
has faded into the background, while the word ‘order’ which is useful but 
hardly applicable to the work of a writer has remained. In pre-revolutionary 
times, life was hard for writers, and in Chekhov’s letters we can find mention 
of the fact that the editors of a newspaper or journal commissioned him to 
write a short story. But even the most impertinent of editors would not have 
gone so far as to suggest to Chekhov what the subject of the short story should 
be. Can you imagine Tolstoy commissioned to write Anna Karenina, or 
Gorky commissioned to write Mother? 

A writer so lacking in personality and so indifferent to everything that he 
has to be prompted as to what he should write about, can hardly exist. Indeed 
does anyone need books that are born, not from the writer’s burning desire 
to write them but because the editors of a journal have commissioned them? 
For, if the author, disregarding Tolstoy’s advice, writes of what does not move 
him, he, in his turn, will not be able to move the reader. . . . 


5 

The supporters of bourgeois ideology accuse Soviet writers and also the 
best writers of the West of tendentiousness. I looked it up in a French dic- 
tionary and found tendentiousness defined as ‘an inclination towards some- 
thing’. It is quite true that the writer, like everyone else, loves some things 
and hates others. If anything distinguishes him from his contemporaries it 
is that his feelings are acute, not that they are muted. The writer can be 
inclined towards justice, reason and brotherhood; or he may be inclined to- 
wards social inequality, darkness and national arrogance, passing off his real 
inclinations as a spirit of aristocracy, religion and patriotism. 

[Ehrenburg mentions such artists as Dante, Goya and Tolstoy to illustrate 
this point. In his opinion, the man who lacks this ‘inclination towards some- 
thing’ is despicable] just as the man who bows before all gods, believes 
in none, and the man who says he loves all women does not love any. . . . 

The tendentiousness of Mayakovsky’s work . . . is obvious. Recently a 
discussion, devoted to the work of this great poet, was held. I will be frank 
about it, I was surprised to read the reports given at the discussion. Some of 
those who spoke advised all poets to write as Mayakovsky wrote. (It seems to 
me that to be the epigonos of Mayakovsky is no more original and bold than 
to be the epigonos of Nekrasov.) Others asserted that what was important 
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was not how Mayakovsky had written but what he had written. Yet others 
tried to prove that Mayakovsky had not written the way he had written at all! 
In actual fact Mayakovsky created a new form for a new content, and his first 
books are organically linked with his last works. Just as futurism was an 
aesthetic direction for Burlyuk, so the young Mayakovsky saw it as an 
encroachment on the morality, philosophy and aesthetics of a society which 
he hated. One can doubt the efficiency of this weapon, but not the heart of 
the poet which was always passionate and great. 

The writer does not write for amusement, or to glorify himself: he wants to 
make people better and life more noble; and for him books are the moral 
weapon in this struggle. 

By this I do not mean that the writer ought to step in front of the curtain, 
as it were, incessantly explaining to his readers what his attitude is to his 
heroes or to the events which he describes. For me, tendentiousness in a novel 
means passionateness. The writer, who is inspired by high ideals, understands 
the path of society’s development, sees the goodness and vitality of some 
personalities and the badness and doom of others. 

This passion of the writer’s is not the same thing as a naive and helpless 
partiality. Though hating greed, twofacedness or hypocrisy, the writer does 
not deprive the miser, the two-faced man or the hypocrite of human features. 
The world must not be portrayed in only two colours — black and white. 
Hatred, just as love, is directed towards living, real people, and not towards 
abstract conceptions. 

[In this connection Ehrenburg criticizes an apparently well-written French 
novel describing the life of a Fascist, for turning his Fascist into a caricature, 
and praises the novel by Anna Seghers, also dealing with Fascists, because 
here] the Fascists are living people; they all have some virtues, although they 
perpetrate or conceal the most terrible crimes. 


6 


[The people and situations described by the writer are greatly influenced 
not only by his personal experiences, but also by his own particular personal- 
ity. This shows itself very clearly in the case of the types of women described 
by Turgenev and in Chekhov’s heroes. 

The writer, who tries to portray people who are alien to him and whom he 
does not understand personally, is usually unsuccessful. For instance,]} 
during the last years of his life Chekhov tried to describe a young woman 
revolutionary. Having read the draft of the short story, The Bride, Veresaev 
said to him: ‘Anton Pavlovich, that is not how young girls go into a revolu- 
tion. And girls such as your Nadya don’t go into a revolution.’ Chekhov 
realized his mistake and re-wrote the story; he did not change the personality 
of his heroine, but he changed the plot. In the printed text his Nadya does 
not ‘go into a revolution’ but, like other Chekhov heroines, vaguely dreams. 
of a better life. 
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[Ehrenburg returns to the point made earlier that the writer does not 
mechanically register events and personalities. For in doing so he would] 
distort, showing only outward characteristics or a purely momentary expres- 
sion. The real artist produces a synthesis revealing man... . 

The French artist Matisse once showed me two angry elephants carved out of 
bone by an inhabitant of Black Africa. I liked one of the elephants very much. 
Matisse asked me whether I noticed nothing odd about it; I replied that I did 
not. Matisse then showed me that the elephant which delighted me had its 
tusks raised together with the trunk, and this gave it expressiveness. Matisse 
laughed and told me that some fool had gone and told the artist that tusks 
could not be raised like that, the negro had listened to him and had made the 
second elephant. ‘Here,’ said Matisse, ‘the tusks are in their right place, but 
it is no longer art.’ And in actual fact the second elephant was an expression- 
less little statue. 

In creating his heroes the writer changes proportions and alters planes, [and 
these heroes are usually a compound of many different people whom the 
author has met with in his own life.] 

It is not purely observation, but observation coupled with experience and 
interpreted by the artist, which allows him to create personalities of profound 
reality expressing what is typical in a society. 

The concept of typicalness has nothing to do with statistics: it cannot be 
said that, if a million people are like the hero of a certain novel, the author has 
been successful in showing something typical, but that, if there are only three 
thousand such people, he has been unsuccessful. The writer lives the life of 
his society, and shows what goes on in the thick of life not what stands aloof 
from it. He shows people and nations in movement. Chatsky was not typical 
from the point of view of statistics, but he expressed the indignation and the 
vague hope of the most advanced circles in Russia. Goncharov created 
Oblomov not because Oblomov was a curiosity but because Oblomovism was 
a disease of the society. The love of Anna Karenina is exclusive in its tense- 
ness but it is understandable to all. 

Why is it that the bourgeois writers of our time are so sterile? . . . [It is 
because] the heroes of contemporary bourgeois novels are not microcosms of 
human passions, but rarities and psychological curiosities; they belong in an 
exhibition of freaks; the jealous homosexual, the mother who grieves over the 
fact that she does not love her child, the man who commits suicide for no 
reason at all. ... 


8 

The heroes of books are to a certain extent independent of the will of the 
author: he should take their characters into account and he cannot dictate to 
them exactly how they should act. Some critics blame the author for the 
mistakes made by his heroes. In showing living people who are honest, bold 
and noble, the writer cannot hide their weaknesses, blunders and failures; 
after all he is trying to show people, not schemes. Do the critics really think 
that writers are politically ignorant simpletons who do not realize that their 
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heroes are making mistakes? The mistakes of the individual are corrected by 
the people, by society and life, and the writer, in showing blunders, helps the 
reader to find the right path. But the writer cannot straighten out the life of 
his heroes like a proof reader correcting printing errors... Every mother 
knows what it means to give birth . . . I sometimes wonder whether our critics 
all understand what it means? 


9 

[The writer cannot possibly describe everything. He has to be selective. 
Now it is true that the Soviet writer should select and show] those positive 
features, heroic exploits, thoughts and feelings which are new and would have 
been impossible before the creation of a socialist society ... Our contem- 
poraries are not models of some ideal man of all ages. It is true that they do 
unparalleled work in the most difficult circumstances, but each of them has 
faults and weaknesses, each lives a life of his own, loves, envies, is hopeful or 
despondent, joyful or sad. By showing the hero on only one plane, leaving 
out everything that might in some way ‘belittle’ him and by speaking only 
about his fervour and his professional achievements, the author makes him 
unreal. 

Sometimes the schematic nature of the heroes is caused by a wish to 
influence the reader at all costs. The author forgets that the novel is not a 
newspaper article and that even the most successful poster cannot take the 
place of a painting. Sometimes the author, in showing a slice of real life and 
fearing that this slice will appear altogether too prosaic, hides it behind a 
phantom ideal hero overflowing with all virtues. Sometimes also the author 
does not know and understand sufficiently the man whom he is portraying; 
and so limits himself to a description of his production achievements: it is 
easier to understand the mechanism of a machine than the movement of a 
human heart. 

[Contemporary Western and especially French novels tend to describe 
their characters on only one plane, that of personal feelings; these are usually 
described in isolation from the real world — the houses in which the people 
live, their work and so forth. 

Soviet novels. have a tendency to err in the other direction.] There is an 
unsuccessful Soviet novel... where the author mentions the profession of 
both hero and heroine (there is of course no third person): both work in a 
steel mill. The heroine is bold and represents the spirit of what is new. The 
hero is honest but a routine type of man. The heroine thinks up a new method 
of production which will give an economy of 6 per cent. The hero has no 
confidence in this invention. The author gives a detailed description of a 
production conference, a good natured old skilled worker who welcomes the 
initiative of the heroine, a sceptical engineer who doubts the usefulness of the 
new method, the arrival of a commission from the centre, a meeting in the 
Provincial Committee and, finally, the complete victory of the outstanding 
idea. The hero, bowled over by what has happened, congratulates the heroine. 
The author describes how the heroine blushingly answers the hero: ‘We will 
have to work still harder now, Grisha.’ In the following chapter we learn, 
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first, that the hero and heroine have overfulfilled their norm and, secondly, 
that a son has been born to them. It appears that the hero and heroine loved 
one another, and when their differences over the heroine’s new method were 
settled, had got married. 

The theme of labour is a great and responsible one; moreover it is something 
new... The fault of the author of the novel I mentioned lies, not in his por- 
trayal of the factory, the new method and the discussions. All this needs to be 
described. But the author divorced the people from their private lives. We 
are only told in passing of the love of the hero and heroine and, to be quite 
frank, the cry of the new-born baby in one of the chapters is slightly dis- 
concerting to the reader. The author thought that he was elevating his 
characters but in actual fact he has belittled them, depriving them of depth 
and complexity of feelings and of a fullness of inner development. Such 
novels are published, in several editions even. There are plays in which the 
actors have to play the parts of puppets arguing about coal, steel or cotton. 
When plays of this kind appear the audience, even those in the stalls, look 
down on to the stage: the personalities seem primitive to them. 

During the thirty-five years that the Soviet state has existed, the best 
among our writers have created living heroes, fighters for the new society or 
builders of it. Why do we have such an abundance of novels, stories and tales 
which show our contemporaries without an inner life? It seems to me that 
some of the blame falls on certain (alas numerous) critics, reviewers and 
publishers who are still mistaking the simplification of the hero’s personality 
for its elevation, and the extension and elaboration of a theme for its belittle- 
ment. , 

For many years in succession our journals have hardly published any love 
poetry at all. Young boys and girls have grown up, fallen in love, suffered and 
found happiness, but none of this has been reflected or expressed in poetry. 
Some people may maintain that the epic reconstruction of the country did not 
allow for any other themes. But when Mayakovsky wrote his poem it also- 
was an unsuitable time; he showed how the theme of love can be raised and 
bound up together with the dream of the future. It should be noted that in 
those very years during which our publishers and journals avoided lyrical 
writing, our radio often relayed songs using the love poetry not only of 
Pushkin and Lermontov but also of A. K. Tolstoy, Fet and even Rathaus. 
Why should our young lovers find an expression of their feelings in the poetry 
of Rathaus rather than in the contemporary poets? I have more questions: 
why are love or family conflicts, illnesses or the deaths of near ones or even 
bad weather mentioned so seldom in our short stories? (The action usually 
takes place on ‘a fine summer’s day’, ‘a fragrant May evening’ or a ‘clear 
breezy autumn morning’.) Some of our critics still hold the naive view that 
our philosophic optimism and the description of the exploits of our people are 
incompatible with the portrayal of unrequited love or the loss of those near 
to one. 

A most difficult but most noble task has fallen to our lot: we are called upon. 
to portray the people of the new society — real people, not schemes, people 
who live a complex, large and full life. . . . 
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Our people consider that life is a novel, and a novel, life. And when the 
‘Soviet readers criticize writers because their heroes do not resemble real 
people, this criticism needs to be taken seriously . .. The readers would like 
“us to describe heroic every-day life and the every-day life of heroism, to 
convey the pathos of the era without the theatricalness so little suited to our 
Soviet people, showing their inner qualities without hyperboles, without 
confusing stature with stiltedness or substituting high-flown and bombastic 
words for real feelings. 

Some critics consider that all our writers ought to portray ideal people .. . 
Yet it is true that if we show life as it is without in any way gilding it, our books 
will deal with wonderful people! Take the average Soviet person for instance: 
he has merits and defects. And yet the society, which seemed an unattainable 
ideal to the greatest minds of the past, is being built, not by ideal puppets, but 
by living, average people. 

In the novels mentioned by the Leningrad engineer the heroes are deprived 
of faults and spiritually dressed up and adorned; each of them knows his role 
by heart, and should he forget it, the author will give him his cue, in good 
time. There is just one thing wrong with heroes of this kind: the reader does 
not believe that they really exist. 

We are often told nowadays that we should portray negative characters. 
This is put forward by those same critics who want the positive heroes to be 
perfect people. Let us suppose that a writer shows a remarkable man without 
any weaknesses or defects whatsoever, and that side by side with him lives an 
idler or swindler endowed with real human features. Will not the bad man, 


because he is given flesh and blood, dwarf the ideal hero, who is shown only 
-on one plane — bathed in light, but without a shadow? . . . Some of my novels 
written a quarter of a century ago were unsuccessful; the negative characters 
in them were more real and tangible than the positive heroes to whom I had 
ascribed every good quality and virtue. Such failures are also found in the 
works of other contemporary authors. 


II 


[There was a time when the romantic approach was criticized.] Now critics 
demand that writers should show ideal people. They assert moreover that 
only people beyond reproach can serve as examples for the reader. But is this 
so? Different readers appreciate artistic works in different ways depending 
largely on their age and temperament. Some readers really will try to imitate 
ideal heroes. To others such heroes will appear remote and unattainable, 
and they will learn from the example of people who are not without weak- 
nesses, and whose mistakes and successes can teach them something. Such 
people want to know, not how you can be born a hero, but how you can be- 
come one.... 


12 
This is what one of our critics wrote: “This coincidence of the ideal with 
reality, with socialism which has destroyed the very causes of imperfection 
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and deformity in man’s nature, serves as the soil for the positive hero of 
Soviet literature.’ If the critic was right and the reality of 1948 (the article 
was written five years ago) was ideal then it is incomprehensible to me why 
our people has fought and continues to fight for a further improvement of our 
society, or why we speak of a period of transition from socialism to com- 
munism. I am afraid that some of the critics, who are always giving writers 
political lectures, have not themselves entirely mastered the fundamentals of 
Marxism. 

Can it be maintained that in socialist society all ‘causes of imperfection and 
deformity in man’s nature’ have been destroyed? Socialist society is a transi- 
tional one: we have left capitalism behind, communism lies before us. The 
October Revolution opened a new era: the cult of money was replaced by the 
cult of creative labour. Many vices such as for instance greed, miserliness and 
idleness, which were formerly not only allowed but also at times revered, are 
now regarded with disdain, and people are infected with them more rarely; 
but they have not yet disappeared. There are other spiritual blots too. We 
have only to take a look at one month’s file of newspapers to find articles and 
feuilletons exposing boastfulness, double insuring, toadying, inertia, pettiness, 
egoism and other ‘imperfections and deformities’. 

Many critics, reviewers and editors consider that, though certain imperfec- 
tions have remained, the writer ought not to mention them. These critics and 
editors look with even greater severity upon the descriptions of such inner 
conflicts as often complicate and overshadow the lives of good Soviet people. 

This raises the question of the writer’s role, his duty and service to the 
people. ... 

Every Soviet writer takes part in the cause to which our whole people has 
dedicated itself — the building of a communist society. I am-not referring 
to writers’ public activities, apart from their literary work. To us our work as 
writers is a most responsible public activity: we know that books change people, 
that they change life. 

Literature educates the reader, helps him to live better, develops his feel- 
ings and makes him more considerate towards everyone else — those near to- 
him and his comrades. Novels, stories and poems — these are the emotional. 
cement of a society. 

There is also another side to our work: the writer should show inner con- 
flicts and contradictions, note all symptoms of inner disorder and bring out 
the struggle between light and darkness going on in the depths of the human: 
heart. 

If an agronomist sees that a certain method of cultivation has not justified. 
itself, he speaks up about it. If an engineer notices unsatisfactory results in an 
industry, he does not conceal them. It is the duty of the writer, not only to- 
describe those conflicts which have already been dealt with and the solution 
of which has already been found, but to show those inner disorders which 
have not yet been mentioned either in books or in newspapers. If the writer 
is able to penetrate the inner world of man more clearly and fully than his 
reader, how can he help showing phenomena which have not yet become 
apparent to everyone? The place of the writer is not at the base, he is a pioneer 
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rather than a staff reporter. He does not merely copy or describe — he dis- 
covers. 

... Are there not enough contradictions in the personal lives of our readers? 
Are there really no survivals of the past in our people against which they must 
fight? Are conflicts arising from a disparity between a man’s excellent public 
activity and the confusion of his private life, so rare? There are many subjects 
looking for an author. 


53 

[Ehrenburg has raised all these points because he considers the time ripe. 
In contrast to the position in the West, the USSR is entering a phase of great 
literature. } 

The critics of every period in the life of our state have invariably spoken 
about the flourishing of our literature. But one does not build houses begin- 
ning with the roof, but with the foundations. To take an example from 
economics: we may recall that the building up of heavy industry was necessary 
before light industry could flourish. The first foundations of Kuznets and 
Magnitogorsk were laid long before the question of abundance in commodities 
of personal consumption was raised. 

During the past thirty-five years Soviet literature has achieved much. It 
has helped the reader to recognize the essence of our society. We described 
events, exploits and the extraordinary work of our people. We showed it at 
work and on the field of battle when the Fascists invaded our country. Our 
literature has built and fought... . 

The writers of my generation have worked in a period which was difficult 
for literature. It is easier for writers now to give a faithful and lifelike reflec- 
tion of the Soviet people and of an already formed Soviet society. 

... Soviet literature is coming of age. In the past its strength has lain 
mainly in the things it described. Its strength now should lie in its description 
of the people who accomplish these things. 

Never before in history have there been readers such as ours. One has only 
to go to a readers’ conference, spend an evening in a factory library or have a 
look at the letters which writers receive, in order to see the depth, the exact- 
ingness and fervour of our readers. But who are these readers? It is not a 
circle of connoisseurs, not a thin layer of pre-revolutionary intelligentsia; no, 
our readers are the people. We should measure our works not according to 
the drawing-room or detective novels of the West but according to our 
readers; if we do that, everyone will agree that the people is higher than its 
artistic reflection. 

I look towards the morrow with hope. The Leningrad engineer and the 
tens of millions of readers will yet have great books to read. They cannot be 
commissioned or planned. But the health of our society, its strength and 
inner power all speak of the advent of a time when our literature will be as 
great as our people. 
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ON CREATIVE BOLDNESS AND INSPIRATION 
by A. KHACHATURIAN 


NEVER at any time before has life been so stirringly beautiful, so interesting 
and rich in events of world historic importance as it is in our epoch, the epoch 
of building communism. Never before had artists had such absorbing tasks 
nor such a vast audience of readers, spectators and listeners. 

Can we, Soviet composers, say that our creative work satisfies the ever- 
growing spiritual requirements of the Soviet people, and that our achieve- 
ments correspond to the greatness of our tasks? No. We cannot say that. We 
must be honest and courageous enough to admit that the creative achieve- 
ments of the Soviet composers of the last years are still far from corresponding 
to the high expectations of the people. 

Opera, symphony, cantata, mass [choir] song, musical comedy, light enter- 
tainment music: despite all the indisputable merits of individual works in 
these genres we have still not achieved a balance between the musical ‘supply’ 
and the immense and ever-growing nation-wide ‘demand’. 

To satisfy in every way the continuously growing spiritual requirements of the 
people, this lofty demand is an integral part of the basic law of socialism. But 
at times, it is not properly understood by our musical workers who approach 
it from the position of a thoughtless adaptation to circumstances. Are we not 
turning out plenty of works designed for a certain ‘arithmetical average’ taste, 
works in which the composer, having lost his own creative personality, cloaks 
himself in flat, trite musical phraseology? Why should he do that? He is 
convinced, you see, that only that which is ‘well-known’ and ‘that to which 
they are accustomed’ will go down with the people. 

This brings to my mind a somewhat unusual analogy. I regard such an 
attitude to art as an attempt to foist on the people second-hand goods, ac- 
quired at a ‘second-hand shop’, acquired from the population, as you might 
say, and returned to it. 

But the people reject second-hand goods. What was expected from us is 
art which is new, fresh, beautiful, perfect in form and inspired. 

How often, especially during the last few years, have we witnessed such 
adaptability to circumstances? How often did we listen to ‘monumental’ 
works requiring an immense corps of performers but representing only the 
meaningless sound and fury of the composer, spiced with an important topical 
theme, which more often than not found its main expression in the ‘program- 
matic heading’? How often did we reconcile ourselves to the obvious short- 
comings of a work because of its ‘dust cover’ featuring the great and stirring 
theme of love for the Motherland, the struggle for peace and the friendship 
of the people? And how little did we go into the substance of the work, how 
much leniency we showed for the means whereby the composer tried to 
express his good intentions — without bothering much about the extent to 
which these ‘borrowed’ means corresponded to the great artistic task. 

Life itself, the practical experience of our musical life, has given an exhaus- 
tive appraisal of such works. They have been thoroughly forgotten. 
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In connection with this question of the voluntary or involuntary adaptability 
to circumstances, I should like to touch upon the question of creative innova- 
tion which preoccupies me deeply. 

The whole history of artistic culture confirms the indisputable truth that 
only those works of art leave a trace in man’s soul which embody, in all their 
depth and boldness, the manifestations of life and which are animated by a 
vital and passionate ideal. 

How great was the power of passionate conviction, how daring the boldness 
with which the great classics of the past approached the solution of creative 
tasks set before them by life itself! Bach, Beethoven, Glinka, Mussorgsky and 
Chaikovsky were artistic innovators. Mayakovsky was a bold innovator. The 
power of these and many other artistic innovators lay in the fact that by serv- 
ing the people, by taking for their starting point the reality of life and by 
following a lofty inspiration, they opened up new paths in art. It is precisely 
this kind of realistic innovation which our own dear party is teaching us 
Soviet artists. 

It appears to me that some musicians lack a proper understanding of the 
problem of innovation which is so important for the development of advanced 
(peredovoye) art. They are mixing up innovation with the chase after ‘original 
novelty’, something which is peculiar to the vain attempts at creativeness of 
the formalistic composers abroad. Such ‘innovation’ is profoundly alien to 
us and we shall be untiring in our struggle against formalistic sound- 
making. 

Innovation is not an aim in itself. We have firmly in our minds the words of 
Comrade A. A. Zhdanov. ‘The new must be better than the old, otherwise it 
makes no sense.’ It must not be forgotten how many mistakes were made in 
Soviet music during the period of rapture with formalistic ‘innovation’. 

We must strive for realistic innovation, which is based on the great tradi- 
tions of classical art. 

Innovation by a realistic artist is no mere technological process of searching 
for some sort of recherché, fanciful harmonies and as yet unheard of poly- 
phonic formations. I set great store on works which are technically resourceful 
and perfect, but technique and form must be completely subordinated to the 
idea of the work, to its emotional content. Any technical device is not worth a 
farthing if it fails to convey to the listener the artistic idea conceived by the 
author, or if his conception is faulty. It is impermissible to detach technique 
from the life-stream of music which must touch the heart strings of the listener 
and stir him and make him happy. 

There is a wrong but persistent ‘theory’ that what matters in art is not the: 
‘what’ but the ‘how’. The followers of that ‘theory’ are interested not in the 
content, the idea of the musical work but in the technique of composition. 
They forget that the best technique of the composer is senseless and useless if 
the content is insignificant. We are left cold by works full of magnificent 
rhetoric but devoid of penetrating thought and genuine feeling. True, there 
are some ‘connoisseurs’ capable of going into ecstasies over such tawdry mag- 
nificence. But the emperor turns out to be without clothes. ... 

Technique is a good thing when the artist has something to say, something 
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to convey to the listener when the artist is an inspired and selfless bard of his 
people, of his epoch, and when he knows how to give that epoch a faithful and 
striking expression. 

Thinking of the development of Soviet musical art, I cannot help thinking 
of the creative work of such remarkable artists as Sergei Prokofiev and Dmitri 
Shostakovich. I am deeply excited by their best works, which arouse my 
creative thought and stir my consciousness. 

We know that music, like any other form of art, reflects the trends of its 
time. The works of Prokofiev and Shostakovich, which are significant for the 
ideas they express, embody with great artistic force the themes and images of 
our time, which is tense and charged with revolutionary energy. I have in 
mind not only the themes of the individual works, not only the programmatic 
reflection of the stirring, moving pages of our history, of the events and facts 
of our epoch, but the very feel of the rhythm of contemporary life, of the way 
their ‘tuning’ has caught the spiritual world of Soviet man. I do not force my 
feelings on anyone. I know there will be people who do not agree with me. 
But this is the way I understand Prokofiev’s and Shostakovich’s music. I 
can hear the pulse beat of our revolutionary reality even in such works as 
‘Alexander Nevski’ whose subject matter belongs to the distant past of the 
Russian people, or in Shostakovich’s deeply lyrical fifth symphony. 

Soviet music has recently suffered grievous loss —the death of Sergei 
Prokofiev — an inspired Soviet composer and artistic pioneer in the highest 
sense of the word. Prokofiev has made more than one mistake in his creative 
career. He was at times carried away by the chase after a novelty of form as an 
end in itself. He was justly criticized for that by Soviet public opinion. But 
as a true Soviet artist Prokofiev took the criticism in the proper way; he 
showed a sensitive ear for what the people wanted and he knew how to correct 
his errors. He produced many beautiful realistic works, and must justly be 
classed as one of the very greatest of Russian composers of whose creative 
heritage the whole of the Soviet people is rightly proud. 

In his best works Prokofiev has shown himself as a realistic artist, as a 
standard-bearer of lofty thought and closeness to the people in music (narod- 
nost). His innovation in such remarkable works as ‘Alexander Nevski’, “The 
Toast’, ‘Guarding Peace’, ‘Romeo and Juliet’, ‘Cinderella’, the seventh sym- 
phony, and some sonatas and concertos, is always subordinated to the great 
tasks of the democratic art of our time. 

To serve his people, to serve progressive mankind was the guiding line of 
Prokofiev, the Soviet composer patriot when he created his best works of the 
last two decades. He was a great artist and a bold fighter for art expressing 
thought which is most advanced. 

Many of us lack such creative boldness, such burning energy of the fighter 
for advanced art. And what I should like to do is to call our composers, our 
young [musical] generation to creative boldness. 

The feeling of what is new is one of the most precious characteristics of the 
true Soviet artist. Nor does it always have to manifest itself only in large-scale 
works. One could quote examples of genuine innovation in the genre of the 
Soviet song, in the emergence of a new form of performance (the ensemble of 
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the song). Our sensitive listener will always warmly support in music pre- 
cisely that which contains such precious seeds of the new. 

I am deeply convinced that there can be no seed of artistic progress in 
works devoid of lively and inquiring thought, works outwardly polished, 
groomed and stream-lined, to such an extent that you scarcely know one work 
from another. Socialist realism in art does not tolerate such a levelling out of 
creative standards. Socialist realism presupposes the free development of 
multi-form and striking creative individualities. Mayakovsky’s noteworthy 
demand for ‘more good and diverse poets’ is fully applicable also to Soviet 
musical creation. 

When discussing musical creation in our time one must not forget revolu- 
tionary romanticism which is one of the essential elements of the style of 
socialist realism. It is impossible to imagine a work permeated by the pathos 
of revolutionary romanticism, inspired by burning love for the Motherland 
and for Soviet men, yet written without a creative impulse, with cautious 
backglances and the fear lest ‘there should be trouble’. Are we not getting 
enough works that seem outwardly well done — with a very good programme, 
with folk themes, with well-ordered harmonies and skilful orchestration, but 
whose artistic value is next to nil because the work is without boldness and 
inspiration? Such works are often approved by the Composers’ Union, the 
Central Art Office and the radio. But the listener remains unimpressed for the 
programmatic conception in such a work is expressed superficially and the 
music, with its ‘informational-epic’ character, leaves no trace in the memory 
of even the most kindly disposed listener. Yet it must be said that we, Soviet 
composers, have the most well-disposed audience in the world. That is our 
good fortune. But it is also a great responsibility. , 

On trust and creative responsibility. It would seem to me that the time has 
come for a revision of the existing institutional guardianship over the com- 
poser. I would go further: it is decidedly necessary for the officials of musical 
institutions to abandon the rotten practice of interfering with the composer’s 
creative work. Creative problems cannot be solved by officialese and bureau- 
cratic methods. The artist must find the correct solution of the problems of 
musical art in the light of the great and vital tasks set before us by the party. 
To do this, he is a Soviet artist. 

A reasonable planning and solicitous direction of the musical life of the 
country must not be replaced by interference with the very process of 
creation and performance, nor by forcing on the composer the tastes of the 
officials of musical institutions, who stand outside the creative process but 
imagine that they are ‘above’ it. The Soviet composers must be imbued with 
the sense of greater civic responsibility before the people. Have greater 
confidence in the artist — and he will display more responsibility and freedom 
in the way in which he approaches the creative problems of his time. 

The quality of the operas, symphonies and songs is the prime respon- 
sibility of the composers themselves and not of the consultants and editors, of 
administrative chiefs and theatrical directors. Yet under the existing ‘system 
of guardianship’ the composer is ‘relieved’ of responsibility. If, for example, 
he takes a song of his to some musical institution, everyone considers it his 
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duty to give him ‘advice’, to point out the need for a different solution of the 
melodic or rhythmical figure, or to invent for him a new harmony. In short, he 
is given ‘guiding directives’ to re-write the song. And oddly enough, some 
composers easily consent to all the alterations, and, renouncing the well- 
thought out and deeply felt conception of their song, attained at times through 
much suffering, groom it up in the fashion of a hair-dresser’s mannequin. 

Something of this sort happens also in the sphere of opera. Much has been 
said and written on that score, and I do not wish to be repetitive. In my view, 
such a method is not conducive to creating a classical Soviet opera. There 
is no need for guardianship. Let the composer and libretto writer themselves, 
on their own responsibility, do their work on some composition with proper 
exigency. Let us take a chance on it and entrust the creation of operas (and 
other works) to our best composers, dramatists, libretto writers and theatres 
by freeing them from the petty tutelage of the officials of musical institutions. 

I do not of course wish to be misunderstood in the sense of my being against 
criticism, against a co-operative and collective discussion of creative problems, 
against the necessary assistance from editors and consultants. On the con- 
trary I consider co-operativeness in the work and strict and exacting criticism 
as the most essential premises for the successful development of musical 
creation. 

The Composers’ Union must obligatorily hold discussions of new works. 
Let us have the sharpest impartial criticism on matters of principle. Let the 
comrades critics give their advice to both beginners and eminent composers. 
But all this must be free from the ‘directive’ flavour, and our musical institu- 
tions should stop their practice of petty tutelage over the composers, and 
their system of playing safe in solving the problems of artistic creation. The 
Composers’ Union must not assume the functions of the infallible ‘valuer’ 
for musical institutions. The discussion of a given work in the Union must be 
a free exchange of opinions, it must be a truly productive discussion of the 
question. Such a discussion will greatly assist the composer and reveal the 
direction in which his creative work is developing. In the discussions of the 
Union also the merits even of an imperfect work if it is fundamentally 
important for the development of the talent of its composer, should be 
noted. 

Arguments give birth to truth. More boldness and resolution are required 
in defending one’s own point of view, if of course it is based on principle. I 
am fully prepared to admit, for instance, that certain works, even though they 
had been rejected in the discussions of the Union of Composers could be 
accepted for printing or performance. Life itself will amend the original 
judgment if it was erroneous or one-sided and failed to take account of the 
vital demands of musical life. We know that such things happened in the 
history of Soviet music. 

On the national principle in musical art, On this subject much has been said 
and written. Yet it would seem to me that it is still not quite clarified. Some 
comrades have a wrong conception of the national principle in music, they are 
narrowing it down, reducing it to the mere intonational structure of the 
melody. They regard as the fountainhead of national style only the folk song 
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used by way of quotation. Of course the folk song is the richest source of the 
composer’s creative activity. Of course a melody which is folkish in structure 
is the most important indication of the national characteristic of the music. 
But while it is the most important, it is not the only characteristic. 

There are many sides to the notion of what is national in musical art. Apart 
from the melodical characteristics, it includes also the very structure of the 
musical thinking of the people, the rhythm of its dances, the peculiar timbre of 
its instruments, its forms of emotional expression (the Russian in his music 
voices the feeling of joy differently from the Georgian, the Frenchman 
expresses nostalgia for his home differently from say a negro). 

It is by no means necessary for every composition that is profoundly 
national in style and character to have a folk song intonation. A great many 
examples from Russian classical music convincingly prove this assertion. Let 
us only quote Chaikovsky’s sixth symphony or the second concerto by Rakh- 
maninov. Can there be any doubt as to what nation these works belong, each 
of which expresses in its own way the Russian national character, the emo- 
tional climate of the Russian soul? 

On the other hand one can quote numerous works, elaborating folk melodies 
and seasoned with every external attribute of folk lore yet devoid of genuine 
national characteristics and failing to convey the folk spirit of national life and 
culture. We often get mass choir songs with pretensions to the peasant folk 
song, but the national character of such songs is purely superficial and showy. 
No wonder such songs are not assimilated by the people, they leave them cold, 
they touch no cord in their hearts. 

The problem of national style in music must be approached broad-mindedly 
without preconceived limitations and Talmudistic reasonings. 

In this respect too we demand: let us have more songs that are good and 
varied. But this requires boldness of creative approach. A song must be 
sincere and inspired. It must be national in its thought and its emotional 
content, it must reflect truthfully the thoughts and feelings of the advanced 
Soviet man. Its melody must be striking, fresh, captivating. This national 
character must not be reduced to an external combination of traditional folk 
song phrases. One can well imagine a splendid song wholly national in spirit 
without the external and formal features of a folk song. 

The contraction of the concept of what is national in music impoverishes 
our art and leads to national narrow-mindedness and to dangerous nationalistic 
deviations. This manifests itself in the profoundly erroneous attempts of 
some musicians in the Soviet Republics to erect artistic barriers between the 
musical cultures of the fraternal socialist nations. Is it necessary to recall the 
need for a fruitful interchange between the national artistic cultures, and 
artistic connections between composers of various nations? 

I should like to say a few words about the artistic craftsmanship of the com- 
poser. D. Kabalevsky has devoted a pregnant and correct article to this most 
important problem.’ I am in complete agreement with his definition: ‘Artistic 
craftsmanship is the ability to embody a conception which is true to life and 
important for the idea it expresses, in a perfect artistic form.’ It is just for 

1 Sovetskaya Muzyka, 1952, no. 3. ‘ 
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such artistic craftsmanship that we, Soviet composers, must struggle more 
intently, and this requires above all that we become more exacting towards our- 
selves by applying higher artistic criteria. 

Critical exigency and craftsmanship are interconnected concepts. By being 
more exigent towards ourselves we shall raise the level of our artistic crafts- 
manship. By raising the level of artistic craftsmanship we shall set ourselves 
ever new aspirations. In continuing the great realistic traditions of the classics 
and assimilating and developing their richest creative experience, we must also 
remember that perpetual discontent with oneself, that implacable self-critical 
exigency which continuously disturbed their consciousness and compelled 
them to go forward, without stopping at the limits reached. 

A remarkable example of high level exigency towards his own creative work 
was set to us by Nikolai Yakovlevich Miaskovsky, an outstanding composer 
and one of the founders of Soviet symphonic music. He was a genuine 
master of music in a high sense of the word. 

Unfortunately we have still among us plenty of self-satisfied people who 
prefer not to be exacting with themselves but to expect something from 
others: the Composers’ Union, the Musical Publishing House, the critics and 
so on and so forth. They are ready to blame their creative failures on anybody 
except themselves. Is it necessary to say that this sort of ‘exigency’ far from 
promoting, actually hampers the development of our musical culture? 

During the last few years some interesting discussions have been held in the 
Union of Composers. Our journal has published several intelligent and pithy 
articles on creative problems. Yet it seems to me that our critical thought still 
by-passes the most acute and topical questions of contemporary life and 
touches but superficially the musical life of our country. It is all to the good 
that our musicologists should devote profound study to individual theoretical 
problems, that they should debate the problems of what is programmatic 
(programnost), near to the people (narodnost), the problem of the intonational 
structure of the melody and so forth. But I hardly ever come to read an article 
on the problem of contemporary style and on the direction of our creative 
search. 

We stand firm on the position of realism and closeness to the people 
(narodnost). We have and can have no arguments on questions of the ideas 
expressed in Soviet music. We are quite clear on that. But does the style of 
socialist realism not develop? Can one imagine that the creative work of 
Soviet composers will not develop stylistically, that the new life tasks arising 
from our socialist reality and our movement towards communism will not 
stimulate the search for new artistic forms corresponding to the ever new 
content? How, in what direction and against what obstacles is our socialist 
art to develop? These are questions to which our theoreticians must endeav- 
our to find correct and well founded answers. 

In the analysis of individual problems of contemporary musical art, in ther 
critical appraisals of the individual works of Soviet composers, our critics must 
draw general conclusions from and synthesize their observations, in order 
to summon boldly the composers to search for that which is new. 

The Soviet musical critic must be possessed of the same passion and 
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enthusiasm for his idea as the composer. His entire work must be permeated 
by creative boldness. 

While working out the lofty aesthetic problems, the critics must not 
forget the every-day musical life of our people. 

What do the people sing? What do the young people want to hear, to sing 
and to dance to? What are they offered by the organizations directing the 
musical work among the masses? After all, music as we know well, is one of 
the powerful weapons of, the communist education of the masses. But we 
know little about how this is carried out in reality, in the day to day practice. 

The family of Soviet composers includes many first-class talents. Along- 
side the outstanding Russian composers, who are creative in all the genres of 
musical art, our country has promoted the rise of many talented composers of 
the Union Republics who are developing the richest national traditions of the 
fraternal peoples. . . . 

No one can belittle the great and happy achievements of Soviet music in 
its glorious path of thirty-six years. Nevertheless we cannot rest content with 
what has been achieved. Every new day in the life of our Motherland places 
ever new tasks before the Soviet artist. And these tasks can only be solved if 
we are fully armed with advanced ideas and a high and inspired artistic crafts- 
manship. To develop and to perfect Soviet music means to develop and to 
perfect the traditions of folk and classical art, to have a sensitive ear for the 
demands of our great epoch, without ever forgetting that there can be no 
development without a continuous movement forward. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government have created all the 
conditions for the successful development of our own art. Our road is lit up 
by the great teaching of Marxism-Leninism. We are continuously aware of the 
solicitous assistance given to us by the Central Committee of the party which 
summons us to the struggle for inspired and brilliant art of our time. 

It is our duty before the people and before the party to justify the great 
confidence placed in us to meet it with ever new works glorifying the heroism 
of our days, glorifying our Motherland and consolidating the realm of com- 
munist ideas. These works must be beautiful in form, they must be per- 
meated by the spirit of new and progressive art. They must be bold and 
audacious, they must contain restlessness and excitement and not ‘calm 
smoothness and the heavenly bliss’. 


SINCERITY IN LITERATURE 


By V. POMERANTSEV 


(from Novy Mir, no. 12, 1953) 


The remarks put forward below are not intended as an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject or as a set of logical conclusions. They include different 
thoughts — many of them probably controversial — about certain short- 
comings in our literature. But they all have the one common idea contained 
in the heading. 
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Sincerity: this is what, in my opinion, is lacking in certain books and plays. 
And one willy-nilly begins to think about how to be sincere. 

Insincerity is not necessarily the same as lying. There is insincerity also in 
artificiality. When we read the works of stylists, for instance, we are left with 
an unpleasant aftertaste. We find too many ideas and words which are not 
new-found but plagiarized and affected; the author’s style obtrudes and we 
therefore remain unaware of the contents. .. . 

Insincerity does not lie only in the use of a standardized pattern, and such 
a pattern is not the worst aspect of insincerity. It makes a book ineffective and 
leaves us indifferent, but it does not necessarily arouse a definite distrust in 
the written word. This is aroused by another aspect of insincerity which we 
call ‘gilding the lily’... . Life is touched up in dozens of ways, and moreover 
not always intentionally. This has taken root so firmly that some people make 
use of it almost subconsciously; it has become, so to speak, a style of its own. 
But although there are many ways of gilding the lily, they are, nevertheless, 
easy to trace. 

The crudest way is the fabrication of luxurious well-being. In some books 
one is reminded of the period, now lost in the history of literature, when the 
action of a novel took place beneath the sun of an unknown country and ina 
landscape of exotic flowers. Just as these novels exuded an aroma of wonder- 
ful unknown fruits, so some of ours taste of’ festive meat dumplings. The 
strongest sensation for the eye and nose has been given to us by films, the 
people in which feast at sumptuous kolkhoz banquets. The film scripts came 
from the writers; the tone was set by these films. 

... There is another, more subtle, method. We do not find any roast pigs 
or geese here, but there is no black bread either. There is a certain ‘produc- 
tion’ story which has been written in this way. Not a word is said about the 
factory’s hostels and canteens, which the author had taken for granted; yet 
they were poor. He has not dressed anyone up with ear-rings and bracelets, 
but he has also left out everything unsatisfactory and bad. 

There is a third method which is cleverer than the two previous ones. It 
consists in choosing the subject in such a way that all problems go over- 
board. The distortion here lies in arbitrary selection. There is a story about 
a public prosecutor which uses this method. The author has made the hero 
devote all his energies to settling a quarrel between loving spouses. This 
makes him look all the more noble, since his duties in no way include such 
matters. So it appears that infringements of the law, against which it is his 
duty to direct his efforts, do not occur in the district. And there is nothing I 
can pin on the author — he had his definite subject. Although this method is 
more subtle, one nevertheless feels the insincerity of the writer. 

What is it that has given rise to insincerity in our literature? There are 
many reasons. It is possible that the endeavour, frequently encountered, to 
present the desired as the already accomplished has contributed. Some 
people have had a wrong understanding of what was meant by romanticism. 
Others have had a completely false conception of the way in which novels and 
plays were likely to increase the joy of living. Others again simply made things 
easy for their books, by taking out everything that had not yet been approved 
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and was controversial, thus sliding into common opportunism. Others again 
were confused by our critics who based themselves on the notorious ‘not 
characteristic’! 

The party leadership has shown us how ridiculous and harmful such 
gloomy carefulness is ... Writers can and must discard any manner or 
mannerism of writing likely to evade two-edged and difficult questions. It is 
precisely on these difficulties that the writer must help, for he has received a 
clear programme for the country’s development. Our literature needs builders, 
not professional bards. A bard spends his time extolling gladness, a builder 
creates it. The writer who derives his enthusiasm not from royalties but from 
our great achievements and plans, will never hush up problems, he will seek to 
solve any problem of our complex and most interesting times. Why should we 
need to idealize, when we are actually achieving the ideal? . . . 


The Pattern-maker 

He has various names, but you cannot distinguish or remember them. 
These names are known to the rent collector and to close friends, but not to 
the reader of the books, which are as like as two peas ... You have only to 
read one or two and you will know what the third will be like . . . You would 
think that they had been produced not by a man but by a conveyor belt. At 
the end of the first you are left feeling indifferent, but after the third you feel 
insulted. He says ‘my’ book, but I ask: ‘Your book? What is there in it that 
is yours?” 

And a conversation began. 

HE (offended): ‘Why am I worse than others, why are they better than me? 
Everything in my book is uncontroversial and correct.’ 

I: ‘Far too uncontroversial! So uncontroversial as to be commonplace. 
And the commonplace is always irreproachably correct; but it is incorrect 
when it replaces art. Or is this dialectical contradictoriness too difficult for 
you?” 

He: ‘It’s not too difficult for me to see that you are taking it upon yourself 
to call my politically accurate formulae commonplaces. Talk if you want but 
don’t talk nonsense.’ 

I; ‘Your formulae? They are not yours at all. You have copied them and, 
apparently, without making them part of your life. You have read them, but 
not inwardly digested. Otherwise, you would have used your formulae not as 
a crib but as a sensitisor. And sensitivity, in its turn, would have given you 
the means of artistic realization of any thought you have in mind. In any 
case, why talk to you about thought when all you have in your mind is afore- 

\thought?” 

He: ‘More insults? What do you mean by aforethought?’ 

I: ‘Calculation aforethought in that your hand was moved not by your 
heart but by trying to make a show, aforethought in that you tried to pass off 
as a story an interlacing of facts and words, aforethought in that you tailored 
your books to the prevailing fashion, in that...’ 

HE: “Wait a minute! You’re getting a bit too aggressive! Surely it’s not my 
fault that other writers before me have written on the same subject and about 
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the same people. After all, the heroes in our books are carriers of our common 
ideas!” 

I: ‘Your heroes are no carriers of ideas; the ideas carry them. Even the 
dreams they dream are cut to fit. A normal, confused dream is out of the 
question for them. And how they talk to each other! In tirades from recorded 
wireless programmes. Do you really think that people talk like this, that this 
is the flow of human speech, particularly in a conversation between two 
people? Do you remember how your hero gave his daughter a watch because 
his standard of living had risen? He — taken from newspaper columns — forgot 
that in the home it is never the standard of living that is rising, but things 
getting easier ... I could go on endlessly giving examples of this kind, especi- 
ally from the literary journals, where readers are deceived by the differences 
between your names not realizing that you are not a new one at all, but the 
same old thing over again. To be carried by ideas and to waste a great idea on 
small occasions is to depreciate the idea, not to increase its value but to 
impoverish it.’ 

He: ‘Small occasions? But what other occasions could I have devised? 
After all, I did not survey a whole era, I did not wander through the centuries 
or speak of nations, revolutions or wars; I only described one little village. 
What do you want me to do?’ 

I; ‘At last you have given yourself away! What right did you have to de- 
scribe a little village if it had not become the centre of the universe for you, 
possessing all your thoughts? Villages are still far from being desirable 
residences but this doesn’t seem to disturb you. You wish evil no ill and I 
have not learnt how to tread it out. You have the unseeing eye and this is 
why your little village lives only for a day and is not one of ours. Your pulse 
is sluggish and that’s why no life pulses through your book either. In a word, 
there is nothing inside you.’ 

He: “This is beyond the limit! Granted, my book is not so good, but your 
tone is ten times worse. And what absurd demands you make! After all I 
didn’t set out to wriggle my way to genius with this little book; my aim was 
modest and small.’ 

I: ‘Yes, you should aim at what you can manage. But even with a modest 
aim there is something big and difficult that refuses to be by-passed. You 
have to find what it is for yourself, not run away from it. Do you know how a 
book about the people of one little village should be written? So that all the 
world will read about it. Yes, don’t raise your eyebrows at me. There are 
many books about country life and to tackle more writing about it should 
mean to throw new light on life, to start a new reckoning. In other words it is 
impossible to write a book if you do not feel specially compelled, if you do not 
feel that you have to, that you can’t get out of writing it.’ 

He: ‘So, in your opinion literature should consist only of geniuses?” 

I: ‘No, it is most probable that you will not write momentous books but 
only ordinary ones. But your aim should be big, your labour unceasing, the 
treatment exhaustive and your endeavour the most far-going. Otherwise your 
book will be not just ordinary, but a drab stencil. And stencil books are harm- 
ful to the country . . . your poverty of construction, your all too recognizable 
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plots, the contrivedness of your schemes, the drabness and sluggishness of your 
books leave us indifferent, but the universalism of your solutions to all situa- 
tions, solutions which you reach by using false rhetoric, irritates us. We are 
ashamed by this deception which reduces all ideas, problems and situations to 
nothing. One has to be either irresponsible or dishonest to belabour us, the 
unprotected readers, with empty and sapless phrases whenever we are filled 
with anguish and grief or experience a change of fortune. It is the cruelty of 
untalented people.’ 

He: ‘All right now, that will do! You’ve let off steam, and we’ve had quite 
enough. Now it’s your turn to listen to me. Perhaps I am drab, but the 
things you said didn’t contain one original word either. I may stick to a 
pattern, but in what you said there was not one fresh thought either. Recently 
talk of drabness and schematism has become just as standardized and fashion- 
able as the drab books themselves. You have been grumbling at me on the 
quiet for a long time, but the critics, now suddenly grown wise, have managed 
this year to standardize their grumbling about standardization. They have begun 
to tell me to get out of the rut into which they themselves pushed me. 

‘I admit that I was dishonest in trying to keep you off with non-committal 
noises. After all, in my heart of hearts I agreed with you. But you don’t 
know what really causes the drabness of books. There is a great deal that you 
don’t know . . . J have been trying to write so as to suit the critics. They asserted 
that they had your confidence and that, acting on behalf of the reader, they 
were beyond reproach while I was inclined to every vice. According to them 
I have always been lacking in sense, bound to make a mistake whenever I try 
to take an independent step, for ever needing correction and rectification. 
And so they have rectified me till my rectitude makes you sick. Although the 
party has time and again checked these people who brought the reign of the 
rubber stamp to the stage and literature, they kept their grip on the self- 
styled title of connoisseurs of the truth of life, and asserted that this was com- 
pletely unknown territory for me, veiled, as it were, from my eyes. There 
was nothing left but to hide from these people behind the coal cutter, the blast 
furnace and the tractor. In my stories the tractor served as matchmaker and 
registry office, it brought together and parted, started quarrels, comforted 
and reconciled. This tractor was never a real one, for that was doing its 
own great work in the fields and had not busied itself where it did not 
belong. .. . 

‘How could I not be afraid of it! Reviews which expressed opinions and 
might have led to a lively discussion, were not written about me. Only 
sentences were passed. They either stroked my hair or boxed my ears. The 
publishers, too, often took their cue from the critics ...They were only 
interested in finding out whether I was to be stroked or beaten... . 

Moreover, I only have one publisher, Soviet Writer. I tried to get into Young 
Guard but they are only interested in manuscripts about young people. 
Their heroes have to be world conquerors still of komsomol age. Then I went 
to Goslitizdat, but it turned out that they only publish the classics. I couldn’t 
complain; I agree that a special publisher for the classics is necessary, but I 
need to publish somewhere as well. And so I made myself so uncontroversial, 
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as you put it, that Soviet Writer could find no ‘buts’. It’s not easy, you know, 
to squeeze yourself into a publisher’s plan. There is not much room in it 
although a great deal of literature is published in our country. The plans of 
the main literary and artistic journals (there are three altogether in Moscow) 
are packed as tight as a long distance train. Not much chance there. So there 
was no point in going from publisher to publisher. There was nothing left but 
to ride into the journals on the tractor. The tractor is powerful, effective and 
makes a deafening noise. You can’t argue with it or deflect it. It gets there. . . 

‘I let the double insurers do what they wanted with me . . . I’m fed up with 
my books. But don’t worry. The editorial atmosphere is being cleaned up. 
They have recently stopped letting us in on the tractors. Some editors now 
frown at flatness no less than you do. That should encourage both of us; I am 
thinking of real stuff. Another year or two and you will have it.’ 

I: ‘I would like to believe you, but I don’t like your excuses at all. . . 

‘,.. I very much doubt whether these were in fact the obstacles in the way 
of real stuff. Was it not, rather, that you simply did not write such stuff? You 
hurried to journals, theatres and publishers with novels and plays turned out 
at great speed. But did you know what specific values you were trying to 
defend by the latest novel? Did you read your manuscripts to dozens of 
different people, searching their faces to see whether they were coming over 
into the world of your book? Did you ask your listeners what they hated or 
loved and what they felt like doing when they had finished reading the book? 
Did you feel that a man might need your novel just as he needs food and 
clothes? Did you think of your novel about people in the countryside as a 
new window through which it could now be seen more clearly? No, you 
probably did not do, consider or think any of these things. Otherwise you 
would not have made the accusations you did against editors and the Writers’ 
Union, you would not have belittled a great and important subject. If you 
are a real writer, it seems to me, you will always find yourself work that 
you can do; and if you are not, no reorganization of the Union will help 
you. 

‘I am dissatisfied with the roar of machines in literature, the monotony of 
subjects and the false pathos of uncontroversial poetry. I need more serious 
and warm-hearted books. But I am not convinced that the ‘cleaning up of the 
atmosphere’ in publishing houses will get rid of my dreadful boredom. A 
whole sheaf of love poetry showered upon me by the Literary Gazette has 
brought a new threat. Will not the importunate whispers of lovers irritate 
me just as much as the tractor used to deafen me? I do not at all want the 
tractor to be completely silent in literature, because it is an indispensable part 
of our life and not only of the landscape. I do not want to be transported 
from the workshop to a dull quietness, from one exotic world into the oppo- 
site but again exotic world. Don’t rush off to extremes in a panic, comrade 
writer, or you’ll again lose contact with me, the reader. 

‘I want my yearning, my thirst for the great words of truth to lift you up. 
Do not on any account make a ‘re-appraisal of values’; do not think, for 
instance, that for me the value of love should take the place of the value of 
labour. But make a decisive change, reconsider and improve your attitude 
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towards me as a man. Do not leave any part of me out, and do not add any- 
thing; but seek a new whole, with me as the nucleus, my labour, my thoughts 
and all those things in my understanding of life which I myself do not know 
and which you from your new heights will be able to see more clearly. But, 
most important of all, raise me up with you to these heights so that the world 
becomes clearer to me. 

‘If you do this you won’t be drab; you’ll be full of colour and your harvest of 
work will be great. People will hang on your every word, and, who knows, 
perhaps they will take you with them into communism.’ 


Creative Work and the Critics 

Yes, it is bad when critics do not produce sounds but only echoes; it is bad 
when they do not suggest anything, but themselves wait for suggestions; it is 
bad when they do not open up new names for us but merely popularize those 
that are given them. 

Popularization takes place, as a rule, without going deeply into the essence 
of things. Articles dealing with works that have been awarded Stalin prizes 
are usually nothing more than lists, not surveys of literature. They have not 
even the faintest resemblance to the annual ‘surveys’ of Belinsky, which were 
milestones in the development of literature. 

The very development of criticism has been fantastic. Criticism has worked 
out its theories, not as a result of continuous and careful observations and 
syntheses, but from occasion to occasion, when individual writers have fallen 
into error and have been criticized by the party press. 

Some critics moreover have made the seeking out of the mistakes of writers 
or of their fellow-critics a sort of speciality of their own. They have become 
professional exposers and unmaskers. They do not show us how to write 
correctly, but they always know what is incorrect. 

The devices of many of our critics are bad as method: It may seem para- 
doxical, but their method has, by and large, been impressionistic. 

When intimate, everyday details such as detailed descriptions of love, have 
found their way into a short story or novel, critics have at once dubbed this 
naturalism, without seeing that the description of production technique as an 
end in itself was also naturalism in its purest form. 

It is the duty of the critic not only to reveal the patriotism of the author and 
the topicality of the subject treated by him. The critic should evaluate the 
place of the book in literature, and tell us what this book contributes that is 
new compared with previous books... . 

When the novels of S. Babaevsky appeared I did not learn from them any- 
thing that I had not known before from other books and sketches on the same 
subject or even simply from newspaper articles. In my opinion these books 
had nothing new. And I could not understand why the critics are so lavish in 
praising them. 

Then Harvest by G. Nikolaeva appeared. In the light of the programme for 
improving our agriculture now unfolded before us, certain very serious criti- 
cisms of G. Nikolaeva’s book can be made. But the novel has far more depth 
than Babaevsky’s books, its conflicts are incomparably more serious, the 
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characters are more real and the book has charm. However, the critics merely 
grouped Nikolaeva and Babaevsky together, and told me nothing of the dis- 
tinguishing features of Harvest. 

I have now read District Routine by Valentin Ovechkin. Even if you 
approach this from the down to earth utilitarian point of view it becomes 
obvious that it has very much that is new and important. Ovechkin tells us of 
things that had not been written about before. Up to then these things had 
been evaded and smoothed over. Some writers did not see them at all, others 
considered that they belonged to the province of only the highest authorities 
and did not venture to speak of them without prior approval. But Ovechkin 
went and spoke out to help the highest authorities! And here I realized that, 
until Ovechkin, in many books dealing with kolkhoz life everything had been 
glossed over, all the rough places smoothed and the corners rounded off. I 
realized that Tutarinov had overcome easy obstacles, while he had not taken 
up and had not even seen the really complicated problems of village life. 
Today he looks not so much like a hero as an angel on an Easter cake... The 
heroes of Ovechkin, by contrast, are searchers. They open our eyes; they 
make policy. Not only is their thought not fettered, but they also stimulate 
ours. The writer makes life clearer for us and changes it. And after this we 
feel that life has grown past the novel of Babaevsky and that the emotionally 
subtle characters of Nikolaeva lack the seeking after ideas, the discoveries and 
surprises with which Ovechkin is all the time astounding us.... 

It is new ideas which move us in this book. For this reason we journey with 
Ovechkin, and with him we seek, we are surprised, we decide and we think 
in order to decide again. We are dissatisfied when Ovechkin makes us get 
down from Martynov’s gig and does not allow us to know how it all ends. 
But although we have not found the end together we have been made to think 
about it for ourselves. There is no need for Ovechkin to summarize — our 
thought has already been awakened. 

For many years some critics were silent on the most vital points of prin- 
ciple, such as the duty of literature to show conflicts, the necessity of throwing 
light on the negative aspects of our life, the necessity of satire; now they 
speak about these things with such ardour as if they were the first to discover 
them. But in actual fact all these discoveries were made thousands of years 
ago. Moreover, they were never disputed by anyone in our country either 
and only hypocrites tried to uproot them. They did not understand that 
literature without its component parts is like a cart without wheels or a horse 
without legs. The XIX Congress taught these people something. They then 
did a complete volte-face and began to confuse us with their statements about 
‘positive’ and ‘negative’. And those writers who had insufficient powers of 
resistance began, in their turn, to ‘introduce the negative’ into their novels and 
stories. At a certain club meeting a writer even pleaded: ‘Comrades, what am 
I to do now? I have a manuscript ready dealing only with the positive.’ He 
was told that he must seek a balance between the one and the other. People 
made speeches and wrote articles about ‘proportions’ a ‘correct consistency’ 
and ‘elements’ of this and that. 

But this is all wrong. The XIX Congress asked writers for bright, artistic 
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creations and for the typical. This means that their works should contain 
light, colour and beauty, not elements of the positive and negative. 

One should appreciate the present attempts made by critics to overcome the 
stagnation of thought of some editors and publishers. One might even 
agree to forget that the minds of these people were at one time hamstrung by 
these very critics. Strong criticism on this question is, therefore, useful. 
The party, however, does not expect writers to go to extremes, but to produce 
truth in literature. 

Of course, there is still much in our everyday life, and in man himself, that 
is negative. These latter evils are particularly complex, stubborn and long- 
lived. We will be able to improve the material conditions of life considerably 
in no more than two or three years, but there is no straight line from this to 
man’s heart. If neighbours get houses one after the other, envy may become 
rarer, but such vices as deceitfulness, for instance, will not disappear just 
because people are housed. And what is double insuring? It contains, at 
least, a whole series of vices: egoism, cowardice, blind utilitarianism, a lack 
of principle and many others including low cunning. It is clear that to outlive 
these vices demands far more effort and time than, shall we say, getting a cow 
on every peasant plot or ending shortages of goods. These vices which the 
party asks us to flay must, to use Chekhov’s words, be ‘overcome by the 
efforts of a whole generation’ and perhaps not only of one generation, of 
writers. But neither shortcomings of everyday life nor people’s faults can be 
‘elements’ in plays or novels. And you cannot ‘balance’ them with other 
‘elements’ such as prosperity, diligence, goodness, optimism and so forth. 
An artistic work should be organic, not something made up of positive and 
negative elements. 

The theatre critics, in particular, have added to the confusion with their 
talk about the positive and the negative. ‘They have written things which have 
contradicted the reader’s common sense, such as, for instance, when they had 
a long discussion about whether a play with only a negative hero and without 
a positive one was admissible. Questions of this kind involuntarily aroused 
four sober counter-questions: (a) If the negative people themselves show up 
their badness, then why must we also stick in someone positive? (b) Why 
should we busy ourselves with a question which had already been answered 
more than a hundred years ago by Gogol in his Inspector General, and 
(c) Why should we try to introduce an average where there can be no average? 
(d) Why should we be led away from questions of literature — into arithmetic? 

If we have a Marxist-Leninist attitude to life, commonsense, a feel and a 
true eye, we can and will write about everything without falling into the black 
or the rosy extremes. But the writer himself knows the proportions of the bad 
and good in our life, and he does not need discussions about norms of the 
one or the other. And the author who is trying to find these norms, and who 
uses the ridiculous ready-made recipes of scholastic critics, is no writer at all. 
People who now introduce ‘elements of the negative’ into their books do not 
deserve respect. It is, of course, possible to find a balance between ‘gilding 
the lily’ and ‘a picture of gloom’ but this very attempt, this very calculation 
dooms the work as a work of art... . 
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The writer can and should check whether he has in his book evaded any 
hidden evils of life, whether he has smoothed over vices and evils which are 
widespread in society, and whether he has succeeded in producing colourful 
and inspiring Soviet people whose example can rouse and uplift. 

He ought to give the manuscript to people who are dissatisfied, whom it is 
difficult to make happy. If the book does not in some way raise their spirits or 
add to their strength for life and improve their work towards communism, it 
is organically bad and must be rewritten. If it passes this test it should be 
given to a self-satisfied person. If there is nothing in it which will rouse him 
out of his happy conviction that everything everywhere is for the best, the 
book is still unfinished. When it has passed both these tests it needs to be 
submitted to a third: the author should go with it past the houses bearing 
plaques to commemorate people who lived and worked there and without 
whom literature would have been poorer. If, in doing this, the writer does not 
find food for thought, and does not feel dissatisfied over something that he has 
not done, he is no writer at all and should find himself another profession. If, 
having measured his manuscript by this highest standard, the writer does not 
feel a great dislike of it, this means that people will need it and it can be taken 
to the publisher. 


Things and People 

Writers have argued about almost everything now... But is it not time, 
comrades, to go on to new problems? 

For almost a quarter of a century now critics have been returning to the 
same old circle of questions, without noticing that many of their arguments 
have long ago become scholastic, that we are sick and tired of them and that 
literature needs to be shown new paths, because we have entered a new period 
of life. 

In my opinion it is the primary task of critical thought today to lead 
writers to a treatment of a wider range of subjects and a change in their hand- 
ling of problems. This is most important, for the reader should gain some- 
thing new from literature. 

It seems to me that Ovechkin’s sketches have an importance which even he 
himself does not suspect. These sketches showed us how limitless are the 
horizons of literature and how the enormous problems of our economic life 
can be introduced into literature. Every writer who has thought about this 
little book will be convinced that there is nothing prosaic in our life and that a 
great many of the aspects of our life which have not, as yet, been dealt with, 
can become the subjects of real art... . 

Criticism should occupy itself with the problem of throwing light on every- 
day life in literature. This problem is very complex. A certain German once 
said to me: ‘Your literature is very full of content and it is very significant, but 
it lacks comfort.’ And in fact our literature has been devoid of settledness and 
domesticity. But how could these elements be in books about constructions 
and wars! We did not sit at home drinking tea at that time, we were not lean- 
ing back in armchairs. Literature was severe, just as life was, and we did not 
require any other. 
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The Childhood of Bagrov’s Grandchild was spent in the framework of ordin- 
ary everyday life, but almost all our life has been outside this framework. 
How many days we spent on assignments away from home, how many times 
we moved house, how many years we spent fighting! This was our everyday 
life, and we did not ask for another. We would have felt stifled in bedrooms 
or on well-kept lawns ... Now we have built many houses with bathrooms 
and refrigerators, we have declared war on the housing shortage and on all 
shortages of any kind, and we are going to concern ourselves a hundred times 
more with man. Houses near the factory must go up together with every new 
factory that is built, and in any little town everything should be available in 
the shops. And indeed, this is as it should be. Yes, we shall live well. And 
yet — yet, in struggling for comfort in life we must remain above this. 

Up till now very little has been said in our novels about people’s personal 
lives. But this does not mean that from now on we need to describe in detail 
who eats what. Our hero will never go under in his material living conditions, 
he will never be swallowed up by them. The important task of criticism is to 
teach us to struggle for better living conditions in order that the reader may 
stand even higher above these conditions. . . . 

In a far-off district a story-sketch was written about the life of a millionaire 
koikhoz. It was written untruthfully, since it buried people in things. The 
man who wrote it went about the village, studied the creamery, inquired how 
they built the greenhouses, expressed delight at the tables showing the 
growth of income. He jotted down the names of the team leaders and the 
decorated stakhanovites. The sketch was printed and, of course, immediately 
forgotten. Much time passed, and a new law on the agricultural tax appeared. 
The writer took out of the file his old diary of the trip and found these notes: 

‘What does this mean: the kolkhoz is rich, what is issued for a labour-day 
is not bad, but my landlady has neither cow nor orchard, only potatoes and 
cucumbers?’ ‘Astounding! She destroyed her own cherry trees! She ex- 
plains it to me like this: when there was a good crop there was no price for 
cherries, and when there was no crop the tax on each tree had to be paid just 
the same — “‘So I cut them down. And many others here did the same.” ’ 
‘This family exists only by means of the kolkhoz, just as in many poor kolk- 
hozy people live only by their household plots. But here the kolkhoz prospers, 
and everything depends on it. My landlady has earned 205 labour-days. 
This is pretty good for a widow with three children of whom the oldest is 
fifteen. At the same time, though, to free this child, the woman had to get rid 
of her cow. The kolkhoz has little pasture, only enough for its own animals. 
The woodman allowed my landlady to graze her cow in the wood on condition 
that her fifteen-year-old daughter helped him in tree planting. So the girl 
worked for the next child to be able to pasture the cow, and the third child, a 
four year old, was left on his own with no one to look after him. It is obvious 
that this could not go on. Tax payments made it impossible to buy fodder in 
the market, where a pood of hay was twenty rubles. The cow was sold. This 
is the sort of contradiction we still have!’ 

Reading his notes now, the writer saw how false had been his understanding 
of topicality. He had written not about the fate of kolkhoz members but about 
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things and objects in the kolkhoz. He had not looked through the eyes of the 
kolkhoz members at the achievements and mistakes of the kolkhoz. His 
frame of reference had not been the perspectives of development but petty 
details, in which perspective and thought had been buried. If he had written 
not about cheese-making but about people, then the cheese-making would not 
have disappeared but the story would have lived up to now, it would have 
remained relevant for years. 

The party makes man the centre of attention. It is about man that novels, 
plays and poetry should be written... . 





FILMS: ‘A TIMELY WARNING’ 


Krokodil (September 30, 1953) has the following on Soviet films, prefaced 
by the lines 


‘... We pray to the Almighty: please preserve us from such works as these. 


The Historio-Biographical Film 


Such well-known names as you’d expect, 
Appropriate quotes — all quite correct. 
The hero neither drinks nor walks, 

Nor eats, nor sleeps, but talks and talks. 
Does someone’s house go up in flame? 
He keeps on talking just the same. 

A meteor flattens all the cast — 

He keeps on talking till the last. 

He reels off speeches by the score, 
Enough to fill a book or more. 

His range of themes is wide and deep, 
(The audience are all asleep!) 


Love on the Kolkhoz — A Comedy 


A rural setting — boy meets girl. 

His head’s completely in a whirl. 

He begs her soon to name the day, 

But this is what she has to say: 

‘Unless your prowess in the field 

Is much improved, I will not yield!’ 

Our young man’s tough, he’s got his pride, 
He breaks the record, wins his bride. 

The local party chief’s delighted, 

And to the wedding he’s invited. 

The wine is handed round, they drink, 
And... that’s all. (Funny — don’t you think?) 





CHANGES IN STATE 
The Musical 


This is an all-singing do, 

With singing cops and doormen too. 

It’s all one never-ending ditty 

In taxicab or in committee. 

They chortle, without rhyme or reason, 
High C’s both in and out of season. 

They sing, but neither think nor feel, 
Right through until the last long reel. 
They sing amid both storms and snows — 
But what they sing about — God knows! 


The Football Story 


He was a football-player bold, 

Who would not do what he was told. 
But over-confidence is a curse, 

His playing went from bad to worse. 

His girl friend (blond) was quite dismayed 
To see how badly he had played. 

‘If you want things to be the same’ — 
She said, ‘you must improve your game!’ 
He saw the point, he saw it plain, 

He started playing well again. 

His girl now loves him more and more, 
Hurrah for football, vive le sport! 

(The author of this script deserves 

A longish spell with the reserves!) 


* * * 


A lot of film-scripts, it is felt, 
Come straight off the conveyor-belt. 
Let’s hope that none like these be seen 
For years upon the Soviet screen. 
Yuri BLacoi 
Translated by IRENE NOVE 





CHANGES IN STATE AGRICULTURAL PURCHASING 
POLICY 


One of the most important of the agricultural reforms announced in Septem- 
ber 1953 was the decision to pay higher prices for deliveries of meat, dairy 
produce, potatoes and vegetables. The decisions affect the incomes of the 
kolkhozy in three ways: by the increase in the price paid for compulsory 
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deliveries; by reducing the compulsory delivery norms (thus making possible 
additional sales at higher prices); and by increasing the price and volume of 
state purchases in addition to the compulsory quota, i.e. the so-called gos- 
zakupka, the prices for the latter being substantially in excess of compulsory 
delivery prices. These changes were accompanied by a series of measures 
designed to encourage potato and vegetable growing near big cities. It was 
pointed out that in the past the administrative organs paid little or no atten- 
tion to geographical and soil conditions, although it is evident that, being both 
bulky and perishable, potatoes and vegetables should be grown as near as 
possible to the main consuming centres. The figures to be cited in the 
summarized article' show clearly the extent of the concessions made in subur- 
ban areas, as well as the fact that this is not representative of the country as a 
whole. The article primarily deals with gos-zakupka only (i.e. it has little to 
say on compulsory deliveries), and concentrates on potatoes and vegetables. 


Gos-zakupka as a system was devised in 1932, and prices were already then 
fixed considerably above those paid for compulsory deliveries. During the 
war centrally organized gos-zakupka ceased altogether, but numerous factories 
and institutions in all parts of the country made their own purchasing arrange- 
ments with the peasants in order to obtain supplies for canteens and extra food 
supplies for their workers. This in due course led to waste and confusion, 
‘and for this reason de-centralized purchases by workers’ supply departments 
and other organizations were ended, and from 1946 the co-operatives were 
charged with buying agricultural surpluses. Until 1948 they bought at 
market prices; in 1948 the government laid down maximum purchase prices 
which the co-operative purchasing organizations were forbidden to exceed’. 

However, purchases remained relatively small, and in recent years actually 
fell. This was partly due to poor organization, partly to ‘the big gap between 
maximum purchase prices and the state retail selling prices’, which naturally 
led the kolkhozy to expand ‘sales of agricultural produce at the higher free 
market prices. As a result the major part of the money income of kolkhozy in 
some areas was derived not from sales to the government and co-operatives 
but from market sales’. For example in the Molotov oblast in 1950 66.4 
per cent of all kolkhoz money income from agricultural pursuits was derived 
from market sales; in one rayon situated near the city of Molotov, income 
from market sales was no less than six times as great as receipts from state 
institutions. 

Thus a large part of trade ran through unofficial channels. But worse still, 
in some areas it proved impossible to dispose of part of the produce, since 
local markets were on occasion unable to absorb local surpluses. “The 
despatch of surpluses to distant markets presents difficulties for kolkhozy and 
requires much expenditure of labour and transport. It is obviously unecono- 
mic for each kolkhoz separately to attempt to sell in distant markets. There- 
fore some surpluses not rarely remained unsold.’ The author cites the special 
difficulties of the Stavropol region in disposing of its grain in 1953. Action 

' Moiseyev, ‘Razvitiye Gosudarstvennykh Zakupok Selskokhozyaistvennykh Pro- 
duktov’ (Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 1953, no. 10). 

H 
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to ensure the orderly marketing of agricultural produce had clearly become 
urgent. 

The party decision of September 7, 1953 marks a new stage. Gos-zakupka 
is greatly to increase in volume. It is to be properly planned, and procure- 
ment organizations are to make firm contracts with the kolkhozy, paying a 
part of the price in advance. “The planned supplies of food to the population 
and raw materials to industry depend as much on the carrying out of the gos- 
zakupka plan as on compulsory procurement . . . By decision of the party and 
government the former poorly organized purchases are to be replaced by a 
single system of gos-zakupka, based on agreement between procurement 
organizations and kolkhozy, i.e. on kontraktatsia.’ [It would thus appear that 
gos-zakupka becomes quasi-compulsory in character, while at the same time 
prices of many products have been fixed at a reasonable economic level, 
though well below the market prices of recent years.] 

To permit kolkhozy and their members to sell more to the state under 
gos-zakupka arrangements, compulsory procurement quotas have been cut, 
and particularly so in areas adjacent to big cities, where they had previously 
been higher than elsewhere. The object is ‘greatly to increase the economic 
incentives for kolkhozy situated near towns so as to ensure the most rapid 
increase in potato and vegetable production. The following table shows the 
percentage of gos-zakupka in state procurements according to the revised 
plan for 1953.” 

Per Cent 
Potatoes Vegetables 
USSR as a whole 28.3 33-3 [29] 
Moscow oblast 61.7 78.0 
Leningrad oblast 53-0 84.5 
Sverdlovsk oblast 52.3 58.0 
Ryazan oblast 29.4 34.6 


The extent of the exceptional concessions in areas adjacent to cities may be 
further illustrated by the following figures: 


Compulsory Delivery Quota in 1953 as a Percentage of 1952 


Per Cent 
Potatoes Vegetables 
Moscow oblast 31 12 
Leningrad oblast 51 9 


A further example: The total quantity of potatoes to be sold to the govern- 
ment in 1953 in the Moscow oblast, at both compulsory and gos-zakupka 
prices, is considerably less than was the compulsory quota alone in 1952. 
In 1953 the kolkhozy of the Moscow oblast and their members are to receive 


2 Although the text does not make this clear. the percentages appear to relate to a 
total made up only of compulsory procurement and gos-zakupka; as such it probably 
excludes procurement via the MTS or from sovkhozy. The alternative figures given 
for vegetables in the table are due to what looks like a careless error in the original 
article. The figure of 33.3 per cent is given on p. 38, but on p. 43 it becomes 29 per 
cent without any explanation of the difference. 
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9.4 million rubles for compulsory deliveries and 45.3 million rubles for gos- 
zakupka; the same quantity in 1952 (all within the much higher compulsory 
quota) would have produced only 8.8 million rubles. The concessions are 
greater still in suburban rayony. 

Gos-zakupka prices have been brought into closer relation with government 
retail prices. “The difference is basically equal to the costs of trade and pro- 
curement of transport, packing and storage.’ In the case of potatoes and 
vegetables the above expenses, plus inevitable losses through perishability, 
are only just covered by the difference between gos-zakupka and retail prices, 
so that any increase in the former would lead to trading at a loss. The follow- 
ing summarizes the information given on the relationship between these 
prices, and on increases in the gos-zakupka prices: 


Gos-Zakupka Prices 


Per Cent of State Gos-Zakupka 
Retail Price Price 1953 
1952 1953 (1952= 100) 
Potatoes 33-3 66.6 100 
Cabbages 19.2 -- 
Carrots 23.0 54.0 
Onions 51.4 —~ 
Cucumbers 25.0 80.0 
Tomatoes 23.3 80.0 171 
Milk 45-4 68.2 150 
Beef (average) — 73-2 130 
Eggs (spring) = 71-4 115 


The article goes on to stress the advantages of the free kolkhoz market, 
which helps to ensure the supply of fresh vegetables and potatoes and saves 
distribution costs and storage. The following figures of the extent of kolkhoz 
trade in the city of Moscow are cited: 


Kolkhoz Market Sales as a Per Cent of Total Sales 
Potatoes Vegetables 
1950 38 23 
295s 39 21 
1952 44 32 
1953 (1st half) 47 28 


None the less the kolkhoz market is insufficiently developed, and steps are 
being taken to provide the necessary transport, storage and sales facilities. In 
addition, co-operatives are to sell surplus produce in the free market for the 
kolkhozy on a commission basis. 

[It is interesting to note that while the gos-zakupka prices of potatoes, 
carrots and probably also cabbage have remained unchanged, there is a big 
jump in them expressed as percentages of the state retail prices due to the 
halving of the latter in April 1953. These sharp price reductions naturally 
have an adverse effect on the revenue of kolkhozy and their members from 
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sales in the free market, as free market prices have also fallen, and this loss 
needs to be set against the gain from higher state. purchase prices. This loss 
is naturally greatest in areas within reach of large cities. It is also interesting 
to note that the available figures suggest that turnover tax is no longer being 
levied on many products procured by the state on the basis of gos-zakupka; 
to this there is one major exception, the largest crop of all— grain. One 
aspect of these changes is a change in the basis on which compulsory deliveries 
are calculated. In the past, in theory at least, they acted as a kind of ‘differen- 
tial rent’, i.e. the more favourably situated kolkhozy were given higher quotas. 
Now the reverse seems to be the case: thus kolkhozy near Moscow are to 
deliver a smaller proportion of potatoes and vegetables at low ‘compulsory’ 
prices than those further away, thus accentuating the already striking dis- 
crepancy between the prosperity of kolkhozy close to and distant from the 
urban markets. Not only this: kolkhozy close to the big cities are to be 
authorized to specialize on the remunerative vegetable and dairy-farming 
activities, and excused any compulsory deliveries of grain, while those in more 
remote areas will have to continue to produce grain predominantly, and grain 
has been little affected by the recent concessions. It looks like a case of ‘to 
him that hath shall be given’. 

Finally, it should be stressed that the summarized article deals mainly with 
one form of state procurement only, and this for a narrow range of products. ] 


A. N. 





IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INVESTIGATIONS OF 
CHARGES OF EMBEZZLING STATE AND PUBLIC PROPERTY 


By S. P. MitTricHEv 
(Summarized from Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1953, no. 5) 


Law can only have its desired effect of deterring wrongdoers if there is some 
guarantee of the detection and punishment of crimes. This in turn depends 
on the efficiency of the investigator. The investigator also owes a duty to the 
public to act efficiently. Convictions must not be sought at any price since 
groundless prosecutions are offences against the innocent, and violate human 
rights. How is the line to be drawn between the extremes of laxity and over- 
zealousness? Strict observance of the rules of criminal procedure will supply 
the solution, prevent errors and preserve public confidence in the administra- 
tion of justice. The errors that have occurred in the past can be traced to 
neglect of this fact. 

The investigator also owes a duty to the courts, since without proper in- 
vestigation the work of the courts is hampered and fresh investigation may 
have to be ordered. 
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Investigators can learn much from the practices adopted by the most 
efficient of their number. It should be the task of experts on criminal law to 
publicize the practices used by good investigators for the benefit of the others. 
But most jurists remain remote from practice and waste their time on barren 
academic disputes. Six years have gone by since the decree of June 4, 1947 
on the embezzlement of public property. Yet to this day no serious and pro- 
found study of the practice under this decree has ever been published, e.g. 
giving guidance on the technique of searches and interrogations. 

Many cases of slow investigation occur in practice, though they should be 
prompt and energetic. Admittedly this particular offence bristles with com- 
plications, as it often involves faked accounts and sham transactions. Expert 
checking of faked entries has however succeeded in uncovering gangs of 
embezzlers. One ingenious fraud consisted in entering on a blank delivery 
receipt (used for receipting small sample shipments for analysis) the amount 
of grain due from a collective farm. The director of a grain elevator did this in 
return for a bribe from one of the farmers. No grain was in fact delivered 
and the farmers disposed of the grain from the collective farm for their own 
profit. In another case thieves used a lorry to carry off grapes. These 
criminals were detected and punished. In the latter case the solution was due 
to the investigator studying tyre-marks and later identifying the lorry. 

Investigators sometimes fail to show caution in assessing testimony. They 
fail to perpetuate ephemeral evidence or to collect all the relevant documents. 
If available material is inadequate to sustain a criminal charge the investigator 
must search for further material. But he must not wait too long. He should 
launch the prosecution as soon as enough material is on hand to raise a case to 
be answered, without waiting until the guilt of the accused is incontestably 
established. Otherwise the culprits will have a breathing-space in which to 
escape or cover their tracks and destroy evidence. Better routine auditing 
would prevent many elaborate frauds. Auditors should check whether items 
in accounts represent real transactions and not confine themselves to mathe- 
matical checks of figures. 

A plan of operation is essential for quick and efficient investigation, e.g. in 
checking a number of alternative versions given by suspects to account for a 
deficiency of goods. Prompt and careful searches are important. Exhibits 
must be secured, and described in accompanying memoranda. Investigators 
are reminded that photography is now available for them in recording evid- 
ence. Exhibits must be kept in proper custody until the trial. Otherwise, 
as has happened in some cases, it proves impossible to identify the exhibits 
produced at the trial as the objects in fact found at the time of the search. 
Unless articles are precisely described they cannot be identified. Thus if 
goods are missing an exact description must be drawn up. If this is not done 
it becomes impossible to prove the charge when the goods are found in the 
possession of the embezzler. Wherever there are grounds to believe that any- 
one is stealing from a factory, his premises should be searched and then those 
of his family and friends in case he has not kept the goods in his own place. 
Experience shows that goods are often hidden with relatives. There are 
special formalities prescribed by law for searches. Unless the record of a 
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search is signed by the special witnesses it is inadmissible as evidence at the 
trial. 

Investigators should conduct searches personally. It is often fatal to write 
to the factory accountant asking for a specific class of documents or accounts. 
He is sometimes a party to the crime, and will not assist the investigator but is 
put on the alert. The factual basis of every entry in the accounts should be 
checked, once suspicion is aroused. Sometimes a ‘theft’ is faked in order to 
account for a deficiency of goods or money. All witnesses should be carefully 
interrogated in any cases of alleged theft, and their testimonies compared, to 
see whether the theft really occurred. 

Responsibility must be shown in briefing experts and in studying their 
conclusions. Although the investigator must not usurp the functions of the 
expert he must perform his own part carefully. In one case an accused man 
explained that a deficit was due to expenditure on repairs properly needed, 
the receipt for which he had lost. The investigator failed to have a surveyor 
examine the place of the alleged repair. It turned out that the accused was 
telling the truth and therefore had been improperly convicted. 

Before interrogating any witness the investigator should master all other 
available evidence, e.g. documents, records of searches, so as to control the 
course of the interrogation and produce fruitful results, and so as to be aware 
at every moment whether the witness is telling the truth or not. Care must be 
taken in accepting confessions at their face value. They are sometimes made 
to escape liability for more serious crimes than the offence charged, or to 
shelter the real criminals. The questions to be put to witnesses should not be 
impromptu but carefully worked out in advance and calculated to elicit the 
truth. The credibility of each witness and his sources of information and 
powers of observation should be established. Since a crime generally demands 
a guilty intent as well as the mere fact of doing the forbidden act, it is import- 
ant to establish facts from which such guilty mind can be inferred. Sometimes 
this is neglected and acquittals result. 

Investigation staffs require training and experience and too much turnover 
of employment leads to inefficiency. In dealing with the unusually complicated 
cases of fraud which are encountered in this field, only the strictest observance 
of good procedures can lead to a satisfactory investigation. 

A. K. 





A DIVORCE CASE OCCURS.... 


by V. SoKo.Lov (Literaturnaya Gazeta, Nov. 12, 1953) 


... The judge, by force of his profession, is under an obligation to fulfil the 
requirements of the law with exactitude; and this is as it should be, for other- 
wise there would be a danger of arbitrary interpretation and application of 
our laws. But working with exactitude and punctuality does not mean at all 
working in a formal manner... . 
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But how much formalism there still is! 

I, Danilov submitted a divorce suit, and, as is usual, he submitted it to one 
of the people’s courts in Kansk. In his application he wrote frankly and 
directly about something which was not so very pleasant for him to write 
about, namely his wife’s unfaithfulness. Unversed in the finer points of law, 
I. Danilov mentioned, not only his divorce which he considered an already 
accomplished fact, but also the necessity of ensuring the right upbringing 
for his daughter. Nevertheless, according to the regulations, the people’s 
court in Kansk, under the chairmanship of Comrade Matul, was obliged to 
try to ‘reconcile the parties’. And we must give their due to the people’s 
court, they fulfilled their mission with all objectivity, speaking both with the 
plaintiff and the defendant, interrogating the witnesses with care and consult- 
ing the City Education Department concerning the attitude of the parents 
towards their child. 

Could the court have insisted on a reconciliation when all ten witnesses 
unanimously spoke of the extremely irresponsible attitude of Antonida Dani- 
lova towards her family, and when the Department of Education stated out- 
right that ‘citizen Danilova is indifferent towards her daughter, and leads a 
licentious life — a disgrace to her as a mother . . .’? 

The people’s court came to the unanimous conclusion that a reconciliation 
was impossible and moreover unnecessary because of ‘the depraved life of the 
defendant’. Many inhabitants of Kansk who were in the courtroom were 
sympathetic to this decision. 

Our moral code does not pardon depravity. Condemning runaway fathers, 
we also condemn with no less anger those women who forget their honour and 
dignity as mothers. Yet when this divorce case came up for final decision 
before the Krasnoyarsk county court, the visiting board of the county court, 
under the chairmanship of Comrade Koksharov, which was sitting in that 
same Kansk, decided that ‘the law suit of Danilov, Ivan Pavlovich, against 
Danilova, Antonida Demyanovna, for divorce and removal of the child from 
its mother, should be refused’. 

But why? Perhaps the county board went into the case more deeply, spoke 
with the heads of the organizations at Danilov’s place of work, with Antonida’s 
friends, or with workers in city organizations, perhaps it found out something 
new and important? No, Comrade Koksharov did not speak with anyone 
beforehand; he sought advice from no one. Then perhaps he did not know 
of the general atmosphere at the first examination of the case in the people’s 
court? Perhaps he did not know what the City Education Department had 
said? Yes, all this was known to him. 

But then why was it refused? The longer I spoke with Comrade Koksharov 
the clearer it became to both of us that the court had dealt with this case 
superficially and uninterestedly, and had not realized the sort of woman 
Antonida Danilova was. It is not the first time or indeed the first year that 
Antonida Danilova’s behaviour has consciously and premeditatedly challenged 
our ethics. She ignores the elementary duties of marriage and motherhood. 
And when, through the very tenor of our life, this woman appeared before a 
court, she tried to use the law to protect herself, accepting only the material 
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advantages of the family. She refused her agreement to a divorce. And the 
board of the Krasnoyarsk county court, headed by Comrade Koksharov, was 
unable to expose this speculation on the law. But worse than that, in the 
board’s academic exposition of the case, Danilova’s false position unexpectedly 
and unaccountably received a sort of ‘legal’ support: ‘the reason given by the 
plaintiff, that the defendant has had intimate relations with other men, is not 
a ground for divorce’. That, in black and white, is what the Krasnoyarsk court 
wrote. 

It appears that in this case the simplest thing for the court was ‘to refuse’. 
For each divorce that is granted has to be well-founded, and it has to be 
proved that, in the actual circumstances, it was, unfortunately, the only solu- 
tion. A refusal to divorce does not have to be founded or proved — at any 
rate that is what the formalists assert. 

How many formalists there still are — in literature and art and in actual 
life. We see them in the courts, in the teaching profession and in public 
organizations trying to reduce the complex reality of differences in character, 
background and human relationships, to a clumsy monotone, smooth and 
even like a courtroom table. 

And so the Krasnoyarsk judge, Comrade Koksharov, frankly admitted to us 
that, in the Danilov case, he was first and foremost concerned to reach the 
kind of decision that would not be reversed by the higher legal authority. 
After all, there are people in the machinery of justice who estimate a judge’s 
work only according to statistics, according to how many of his decisions have 
been reversed and how many ratified. 

And it turns out that Comrade Koksharov had made no mistake, that he 
had (to use his expression) understood the ‘spirit of legal practice’. The 
board of the RSFSR Supreme Court, under the chairmanship of Comrade 
Sergeyeva, considered Danilov’s petition against the decision of the Kras- 
noyarsk court, and ratified this decision. 

But Antonida Danilova did not await this ratification by the Supreme 
Court; the decision she needed had come into force without that. Having 
ensured her own material wellbeing since she was entitled to alimony from 
the husband from whom she was not divorced, she went off to chase after one 
of her casual acquaintances in far away Norilsk, leaving behind her five-year 
old daughter in Kansk. 

But a paper with legal seals is to this day trying to convince us that the 
Danilov family exists. However, paper is known to be quite ineffective in 
strengthening the family, or restoring human relationships. 

In Soviet society any legal decision has an educational function. And, un- 
fortunately, erroneous, formalistic decisions also have their own ‘educational’ 
influence. 

At the end of the visiting session of the Krasnoyarsk county court at which 
the Danilov case was heard, one of Antonida’s friends, a certain Volkova gave 
her general impressions. On the way out she said: 

‘I said so! I knew they wouldn’t grant a divorce if Tonya didn’t want one.’ 

Quite recently the Kansk court had to hear a case concerning Antonida’s 
friend, the Volkov case. Here the same thing was repeated: the wife had 
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grown tired of an honest family life, and had embarked on an unfaithful life 
of wanton adventures. This time the county court dissolved the marriage and 
Volkova departed light-heartedly, leaving her husband with two small 
daughters on his hands. For a whole year the father looked after the girls 
lovingly. But at the end of the year, having roamed around enough, Volkova 
decided to return. For the sake of the children? No, for the alimony! 

The court demanded a decision from the custody commission and, in par- 
ticular, from the deputy of the county Soviet, honoured teacher of the RSFSR, 
Comrade Sungurova. It had to be decided where it would be better for the 
children to remain, with the father or with such a mother. Comrade Sun- 
gurova, together with the other members of the City Education Department 
Commission, studied the Volkov family and came to the conclusion that the 
father had been bringing up the children better than the mother and that he 
would continue to be better able to bring up his daughters. But the Kras- 
noyarsk court decided otherwise. In fact it deprived the father of fatherhood. 
And why? ‘In the interests of the child. . . .’ 

In this connection such holy preaching sounds strange and preposterous. 

It is true that our legislation includes one of the most humane of articles 
establishing that, after a divorce has taken place, the right of one or other of 
the parents to bring up the children must be decided ‘in the interests of the 
child’. The law does not, of course, state precisely how widely the interests 
of the child ought to be understood, for this is self-evident. It would be 
extreme hypocrisy to suggest that the law gives ready-made answers for all 
the circumstances of life. 

Unfortunately there are people in the law courts — and not only on the 
lowest rung of court procedure — who try to reduce their lofty obligations to 
a mechanical interpretation of this kind and an application of the law ‘accord- 
ing to recipes’. 

As a rule — and this is as it should be — the court entrusts the child’s up- 
bringing to the mother. And, consequently, it has become the easiest course 
to reach the same decision as has been reached in the past in many other 
similar cases, without giving a thought to the fact that the people appearing 
before the court are not all alike. 

The same applies to divorce. The law states that the sole grounds for the 
dissolution of a marriage are a disruption of the family and a failure to recon- 
cile it. How can one possibly decide whether these grounds exist in a given 
case without going into the very essence of this case, dealing, as it does with 
real people who need to be taken into account in this complex family conflict? 
It is easiest of all to ‘refuse the divorce’. 

For the formalist and hypocrite everything without exception is always 
crystal clear. A family conflict? Nonsense. To the hypocrite, unhappiness, 
just as happiness, is merely the sum total of certain commonly known truths. 
For this reason the court, the people’s court where people go with the most 
complicated situations caused by a family conflict, is encouraged by formalists 
of this kind to use the well worn pattern of ‘court practice’: ‘if the wife does 
not agree to a divorce, it will not be granted’, ‘the mother has a greater right 
to the child’, and so forth. 
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It is good when these truths support a woman in her struggle for clean and 
strong family relationships, and for the sake of the upbringing of the rising 
generation. It is bad when they are used by morally unhealthy people with 
their egoistic and selfish calculations. To make sure that such calculations 
will never have a chance to be realized, the practice of our courts, dealing, as 
they do, daily with all the varied cases that arise, should go forward hand in 
hand with our morality. For, despite all its strictness and exactingness, it is 
a good friend, bringing as much wholesome advice as there are stars in the sky. 





SHORT NOTES 


The central press followed the decisions to send skilled urban labour to the 
MTS with reports of meetings on the new situation. A typical account in 
Pravda (October 8) reports a meeting at a Machine-Tractor Station serving 
two somewhat backward farms. The director reports that fifteen former 
tractor drivers are back from the town, and stoppages of tractors and com- 
bines will be few henceforth because garages, repair and spare-part sheds are 
being built. The only question reported is ‘And what about housing?’ to 
which the director replies that this matter has also been decided and work on 
ten buildings is to start forthwith, the local authority having already allocated 
the land for the buildings and kitchen gardens. 

The Ministry of Agriculture newspaper, Selskoye Khozyaistvo, on October 
28 carried answers to questions concerning urban specialists and mechanics 
taking up work in the MTS. Three months’ pay and household transport 
costs are provided; basic pay in the old post is preserved if that in the new is 
lower; pension and associated rights (which depend in part on length of ser- 
vice) are maintained — and there is the incidental general information that 
‘persons who continue to work receive half the pension’. 

Pravda, November 10, has an editorial headed “The Direction of Specialists 
for the MTS and Kolkhozy should not be Delayed’. Vestnitk Vysshei Shkoly 
publishes a number of articles on specialist agricultural training: the Novem- 
ber issue reports a speech by the Minister of Culture, Ponomarenko, at a 
conference (October 13-17) on the subject. At present there are 122,000 
students (two and a half times as many as in 1940) in ninety-six agricultural 
institutes, but many of these are too small to work efficiently, and there are 
complaints about excessive specialization so that graduates when elected 
chairmen of kolkhozy or directors of MTS find it difficult to supervise aspects 
of agricultural production other than those in which they have specialized. 


Great difficulty is being found in getting the existing agricultural specialists 
to go to the villages. Pravda of December 3 carries reports from the Tambov 
region illustrating the reluctance even of party members, and their tendency 
to regard assignment to rural areas as provisional. Kommunist (no. 18, 1953, 
P- 55) reports the expulsion of a party member for refusing to work in the 
countryside. Krokodil has many caricatures of agricultural specialists who 
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prefer even very dull urban jobs outside their profession, or who refuse to go 
to poor or remote farms. 

As in all earlier campaigns, the Young Communist League is active in 
calling young people to take up jobs in the villages. ‘The League’s newspaper, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, on November 26 published correspondence from 
members who have volunteered for work in agriculture. Among them are 
groups of soldiers who decided to take such jobs after completion of national 
service, and there is a letter from an engineer who feels it his duty to go to the 
countryside although his wife refuses to follow him: he asks his fellow kom- 
somol members to give their opinions as to whether his decision is right. 


From November 19 to December 2 there was a conference of the chief 
editors and agricultural editors of party papers. There were a number of 
reports on the practical tasks of Soviet agriculture in the light of the Septem- 
ber session of the Central Committee and lectures by agricultural scientists. 
Krushchev, senior secretary of the Central Committee, spoke at some length, 
Newspapers were criticized for dwelling upon the number of specialists sent 
to the countryside without investigating their quality and the way in which 
they were integrated in their jobs. Emphasis was laid on the proper selection 
of kolkhoz chairmen as the most important workers in the countryside. 
Newspapers were warned against applying schematically to all parts of the 
country greatly advertised achievements of agricultural science independently 
of whether they fitted local conditions, and also against lifeless reporting and 
insufficiently frank criticism. 


The new regulation banning undue overtime and night work in offices, 
hitherto almost universal in government departments, produced much com- 
ment. Literaturnaya Gazeta (November 15) publishes extracts from letters 
which testify to the advantages of the new working day (nine to six o’clock) 
although there are institutions which apparently still persist in working late. 
The new regulations have revealed certain defects, in particular, a lack of 
adequate staff in the institutions concerned. 

New problems have been created by the regulations: for example, traffic 
congestion during peak hours has increased. An improvement in the service 
of grocery shops is demanded, and an extension of the telephone ordering 
service at shops, theatres and cinemas. Now that people are able to spend 
their evenings at home, activities of clubs should be arranged in such a way 
as to provide something of interest for each member of the family. In addi- 
tion, it is pointed out that the greater demand for evening classes which now 
exists should be satisfied. Sovetskaya Kultura (September 5) and a number of 
other papers write on shortcomings in the working of clubs, museums, etc., 
which have now become evident as people have more opportunity to use them. 


Kulturno-Prosvetitelnaya Rabota (September 1953) gives extensive practical 
advice on how to criticize managers and fellow-workers in the factory news- 
papers, including even examples of caricatures to fit the most frequent types 
of bureaucrat. 
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Pravda (October 18) writing editorially on Soviet science, just before the © 
elections to membership of the USSR Academy of Sciences, said: “The | 
criterion for each candidate should be his original work in science, his un- | 
limited readiness to serve his native land and people, to exert all his knowledge 
and strength in the great cause of building up communism.’ Marxism is | 
stated, somewhat generally, to be a primary necessity in science elsewhere in 
the editorial, but is not included in the specific virtues of this sentence. The 
existing members must ‘reject outright any irrelevant considerations’ in 
electing new members: the editorial’s particularization of such considera- 
tions is limited to support on personal grounds. The editorial also alludes to | 
Stalin’s demand in 1950 for struggle of opinions in science. 

The publication in Novy Mir (1953, no. 10) of an article ‘On the Biological © 
Species and its Formation’ illustrates the lay interest in the new arguments 
about Lysenko’s theories which have started in the specialist journals, especi- 
ally in the Botanichesky Zhurnal (and also in Zhurnal Obshchei Biologtt, 1953, ~ 
no. 1 and Uspekhi Sovremennoy Biologii 1953, no. 2). The emphasis is put on 
Darwin’s original doctrine: Lysenko’s critics defend Darwin’s theory on 
competition within the species against the reproach of Malthusianism, and 
also against that of failing to envisage shifts in the evolutionary process which 
produce new qualities; they criticize Lysenko for concessions to teleological 
views as well as for repetition of the mutation theories of De Vries. M. V. 
Kulikov (in Botanichesky Zhurnal 1953, no. 3) gives paleontological evidence 
contradicting Lysenko’s theories. Other contributors to the same issue show 
that some phenomena used as evidence in favour of Lysenko’s theories are of 
pathological origin. V. Dobrokhvalov, the author of Novy Mir’s report, finds 
that neither of the conflicting theories is at present supported by sufficient 
evidence. He says that Lysenko’s position would have been much stronger if 
he had observed the formation of new species amongst animals, and the 
transformation of plant species into new ones which did not exist before, as | 
distinct from changes into another already existing species. Lysenko has an 
article on practical problems of soil fertilization and the increase of harvests. 


A note in Voprosy Istorii, 1953, no. 8 (published in October), pp. 134-140, | 
proposes that the series of brochures by various authors on party congresses, _ 
issued during 1948-52, be rewritten. Their principal defect is stated by the 
writers of the note, G. A. Poznyak and P. S. Smirnov, to be a drab uniformity 
of description which is historically inaccurate because the position in the 
country, struggle within the party, and the actual proceedings at each con- 
gress receive insufficient attention. ‘Many pages of the brochures consist — 
almost entirely of quotations joined together by a few lines, and sometimes 
even by a few words, of what the author says’ and much else is in fact quotation 
not given as such. (Despite recent references to the need for study of the 
Marxist-Leninist originals, this note makes no reference to re-issue of the 
verbatim reports of party congresses and conferences, although these reports 
were already bibliographical rarities in the USSR in the later ’thirties and 
do not appear to have been re-issued since then.) 








